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LAWYER’S OPINION 


OF AN INSURANCE AGENT 








On the train, one evening, a lawyer introduced a business man to an agent ofa prominent life insurance com- 
pany. Afterward, in speaking of the agent, the lawyer said: 


“It is a pity that there are not more insurance agents like that man. He is well informed as to his business, his 
own company and other companies; is able and willing to reply intelligently to inquiries made by his customers 
and prospects, and his statements can be relied upon absolutely, whether the facts are favorable to him or not.” 


EVERY AGENT SHOULD PREPARE HIMSELF 
so that he shall deserve an equally strong commendation. Knowledge is power. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS ARE PREPARED TO MEET THE AGENTS’ NEEDS 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Insurance Exchange 


Send 10 cents for Catalogue of Insurance Works, or state the class of information desired. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 William Street 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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22 Stories Hign.—Owned without Debt by 


AMICABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WACO, TEXAS, U. S. A. 
Artemas R. Rozerts, Founder, President & Actuary 


AMICABLE 


Life Insurance Co. 


WACO, TEX. 





$1,000,000 Deposited with 
the State Treasurer of Texas 





Insurance in force De 
cember 31st, 1916.... $16,130,362.0C 
Gain during year 1916. 2,702,566.00 
Insurance written dur- 


MP IONG cee esac: 4,541,716.00 

Gain over 1915.......  2,387,732.00 
Admitted Assets Decem- 

ber 31st, 1916........  2,663,804.74 


Gain during year 1916. 214,031.51 


Policyholders Reserves 
December 31st, 1916. 905,626. 48 
Gain during year 1916. 196,396.00 


Total Agency Balances 


December 31st, 1916. . 8,446.68 
Actual to Expected Mor- 
tality during 1916.... 29.6% 


It is believed that the Amicable Life 
has made a new record for a company 
less than seven years old in having in 
force December 31st, 1916, $16,130,362 
of paid-for insurance, and at the same 
time having gained $107,340.30 in sur- 
plus, in addition to the total surplus 
originally paid to the company by the 
stockholders. 


ARTEMAS R. ROBERTS, President 
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FARM MORTGAGES 


TEXAS and OKLAHOMA 


WE ARE EXPERT FIELD MEN 22 ebusn- 


producing several million per year. 











We are growing steadily and always seeking new clients. 
By special arrangement, we are gare mee to refer any insti- 
tution or prospective client worth while to several life insur- 


. ance and trust companies who are buying our securities regu- 


larly and whose officials and land experts have traversed our 
loan field from Kansas to the Gulf and re-inspected lands 
covered by mortgages purchased from us. 


We may safely undertake to write an additional million, or 
million and a half, the coming year to meet the increased 
demand of new or old clients. 


At this time, it should be borne in mind that it is the” pa- 
triotic duty of all of us to finance the land owners‘in the fullest 
measure that our allies and our home people may not suffer 
a ruinous food shortage. Also it should be borne in mind that 
the farm mortgage earns the investor the highest rate of in- 
terest to be had with perfect security. 


Your correspondence and personal visit to our loan field are 
solicited. 


SCOTT & BLACKMER 


Home Office, HOBART, OKLAHOMA 


Four Offices in Oklahoma Five Offices in Texas 
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By Arthur H. Ham. 


Interest Tables for Small Loans “The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America’’ 


Recognized by barikers and others as of great valve in readily solving 
the interest problems arising in connection with 


Instalment Purchases of the Liberty Loan. 


Designed especially for money-lending agencies dealing with 
small amounts. S 

Among the tables embraced in this book are those showinginterest , 
at 1, 14, 2, 2%, 3 and 34%%, per month on sums of 50 cents to $300 
for 1 to 30 days. 

Also for monthly and total interest at above rates for 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
months on loans repayable in equal monthly instalments and Formulz 
for calculating interest and Discount on Loans Repaid in 


Regular Instalments. f 
Wm. B. Crark, President 


Approved by numerous organizations and State officials. Vice-Presidents 
Henry E. REES A. N. WItLIAMS 


E. J. SLoAn, Secretary. 
Asststant Secretaries, 
E. S. ALLEN Guy E. BEARDSLEY RALPH B. IvEs 


Prices: 
Single copy $4.00 50scopies ($3.30) $165.00 
25 copies (3.60) 90.00 100 copies ($3.00) 300.00 


4 Mmrevrsa m rc NARIVW : 
THE SPEC 1 ATOR COMi iad i W. F. Wuitre.sey, Marine Vice-President. 
CHICAGO OFFICE Publisl 135 WILLIAM STREET R. E. Stronacu, Marine Secretary. 
ublisners ' NEW YCRK 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 




















Michigan Commercial The Acid Test for Strength, 
Insurance Company Liberality, Service and Low Cost 


Lansing, Michigan 

| ASSETS SURPLUS places 

January 1, 1913......$862,447.34 $156,321.92 
January 1, 1914... 920,961.16 181,374.66 
January 1, 1915... 935,693.93 200,120.21 
January 1, 1916... 1,020,369.41 211,057.76 high on the list 
January 1, 1917... 1,178,606.04 212,242.99 
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IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPABLE AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Tourist Baggage, Parcel Post Insurance 





























Liberal renewal contracts for good producers 


The F RAN KF ORT of business. For full particulars write: 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


United States Department, 123 William St., New York, N. Y. 


TRUSTEES} 


Union Trust Co. of New York, 80, Broadway, New York City 


| CASUALTY INSURANCE | Southland Life Insurance Co. 





DALLAS, TEXAS 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY L. LINZMEYER, Vice=Pres. and Actuary 
A. S. Doerr, Vice=President 
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Tue SPECTATOR 


The circulation of the publications of The 
Spectator Company, including THE SPECTATOR, 
amounts to nearly one million annually, aver- 
aging 17,500 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance, are recognized as authori- 
ties in their particular lines, and some have re- 
ceived the endorsements of the United States 
Government and State Insurance Departments. 
The statistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies are thus given 
wide circulation for the information of the 
public, constituting more valuable SERVICE 
to the insurance companies than that supplied 
by any other insurance journal. 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
Four Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Cizss Metter. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Arthur L. J. Smith, Pres. Robert W. Blake, Sec’y 
135 WILLIAM StrEET, NEw York 
Telephone, John 231, John 232 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. Telephone, Wabash 531 


Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 
of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England. 


Copyright, 1917, by The Spectator Company, New York 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
NE of the most serious problems 
confronting insurance companies at 
this time is the loss from service of thou- 
sands of employees and agents who have 
already enlisted or have been drafted into 
military service. New and greater de- 
mands are being made daily upon the 
managers, agents and home office em- 
ployees of companies by reason of in- 
creased business as well as the voluntary 
assumption of duties with reference to a 
programme of assisting the Government 
in every possible way in the prosecution 
of the war to a successful conclusion. 
This is a period when every effort is 
being lent by the citizens of the nation 
to preserve the foundation on which it 
has so successfully been built and on 
which it has prospered. 

Never was there a time when the busi- 
ness interests of the nation built up by 
so many years of toil and so much expen- 
diture of wealth were confronted with 
the complex and tremendous problems 
that face them to-day. 

One of the prime problems is the ex- 
treme shortage of trained men competent 
to fill positions of responsibility that have 
been left by those who have been called 
to the duties of protecting the nation. 
Yet the ordinary tasks of business con- 
duct must be performed. The insurance 





THE SPECTATOR 


business needs men who have knowledge 
of its administration, its principles and 
practices. In the absence of the trained 
man, the next best help must come from 
those who can assimilate knowledge 
quickly under the stimulus of initiative 
and intensive training. This demand for 
help has not reached its height yet; it is 
just beginning to be felt; it will be still 
greater as the war progresses. The need 
for an adequate and complete equipment 
for educating new men is imperative and 
most pressing. 

There is no more powerful medium 
through which to attract the attention of 
men to the business of insurance than 
publicity. Especially is this true at 
present, when the public is so thirsty for 
information. Persons who had long since 
forgotten the geography of Europe have 
since 1914 been mastering the location 
of countries, rivers, mountain ranges, 
cities and towns which have been brought 
to their attention through the daily news 
reports of the progress of events in the 
conflagration that spread from a spark, 
the Sarajevo episode, to the four quarters 
of the globe in a period of three years. 
Along with this conflagration there have 


been serious disturbances which have 
shaken the very foundation of every 
branch of human activity. Abnormal 


conditions in industry have aroused pop- 
ular curiosity to such an extent that it is 
seeking satisfaction in voluntary re- 
searches into the ramifications of all lines 
of production from agriculture and min- 
ing to manufacturing and shipping. From 
there the trail directly flows into the 
channels of commerce and finance. 
Insurance in all its branches is now 
the subject of table talks. Its abnormal 
conditions have made it a matter of ab- 
sorbing interest to the layman who wants 
to know more about it. There never was 
a more opportune moment to bring home 
to him the possibilities the business of- 
fers; its beneficence, its relation to every 
phase of human life and activity, its ne- 
cessity for the scientific, efficient and 
practical conduct of trade. THE SpEc- 
TATOR has been fostering the business of 
insurance for half a century. During 
that time THE Spectator has contained 
numerous articles, and The Spectator 
Company has published many books and 
leaflets that have proved invaluable in 
the education of the public to the benefits 
of insurance. This mass of literature has 
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been most influential in overcoming the 
prejudices of fifty years ago and has con- 
verted millions of skeptics to become ar- 
dent and loyal supporters of an institu- 
tion that has enjoyed unusual develop- 
ment during the present generation. 

Helpful articles dealing with numer- 
ous ethical and technical aspects of the 
fire insurance business have been supple- 
mented by educational books, crystalliz- 
ing the results years of experience by 
men in office and field, and treating of 
theories and usages of the business, all 
tending to improve the service of special 
and loéal agents and brokers. In addi- 
tion various statistical publications have 
been issued annually which are recognized 
by the most prominent fire underwriters 
as being of great service in the conduct 
of the business. 

The potential powers that lie within 
the publications of this company have in- 
creased from year tu year until they have 
reached a stage where the proportions 
are bordering on the immeasurable. I[n- 
surance literature embraces everything, 
from the simplest exposition of the prin- 
ciple of protection to the most technical 
analyses of actuarial problems; appeals 
to the public; instruction and inspiration 
for the agent; studies for the accountant 
and office manager; insurance law; in- 
surance medicine; actuarial computa- 
tions ; company organization and manage- 
ment; financial and statistical history of 
the business and of companies ; insurance 
contracts, and many other subjects; in 
fact, every phase of the business and its 
component parts. 

The time is now when the insurance 
companies, managers and agents should 
make their campaign of educating the 
public more forceful and more attractive 
to the man who is needed to assume a 
place that is waiting for him. The lay- 
man’s interest in the business is aroused ; 
he is curious and his mind is receptive. 
To delay means that the information de- 
sired will be sought outside the insurance 
business where half-baked theories, false 
ideas and impressions will serve to 
damage rather than improve the stand- 
ing of the business and its thoroughly or- 
ganized and well-managed companies. 

Conservation is the by-word of the 
hour. In life insurance, especially, this 
word means that business written must 
be retained; lapses and surrenders must 
be reduced. If not the primary cause, 





Life Insurance 


one of the principal reasons for lapses is 
the ignorance of the policyholder with 
respect to insurance. Constantly and per- 
sistently must the character and spirit of 
insurance and the insurance companies be 
brought to the attention of the policy- 
holder. . Lapses are losses to the com- 
pany, the policyholder and the bene- 
ficiary. For the most part surrenders 
are likewise losses; though they might 
satisfy a temporary need, they cost the 
beneficiary and the public a loss that is, 
to say the least, pathetic. Here, again, 
the service of THE Specrator has 
proved to be an effective and construc- 
tive force through the numerous articles 
and tabulations which have been printed 
in its columns, proving that it is not to 
the interest of either the companies or the 
insured to permit either lapses or sur- 
renders. 

The maze of problems now confront- 
ing the entire insurance business should 
not obscure the existence of an existing 
power to solve many difficulties which lie 
in education by the distribution of un- 
biased and authentically compiled litera- 
ture that has already proved itself to be 
most productive of good for insurance by 
enrolling many uninsured persons in the 
fold; by inviting many new and efficient 
men to the business as one which offers 
an excellent opportunity for development 
of the individual; by converting public 
opinion from one of skepticism to one of 
implicit confidence. 

New fields are now open and Tre 
Spectator and The Spectator Company 
are prepared, with a thoroughly con- 
structed equipment and well-established 
reputation as the largest publishers and 
distributers of insurance literature in the 
world, to render a service to the business 
and the companies, agents and _policy- 
holders, that is ready for and awake to 
the present emergency. 


HE protection from fire of farm 
properties is a problem which has 
seldom been attempted in any practical 
way, aside from the exceptional use of 
fireproofing materials. In asmall town 
in Ohio, Hollandsburg by name, the 
villagers and the farmers for a distance 
of five miles out have combined forces 
and purchased a motor truck equipped 
with chemical extinguishers, ladders, 
etc., and arrangements have been made 
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for answering fire calls anywhere in the 
district. If this experiment proves suc- 
cessful a widespread adoption of this 
plan should follow. 








LIFE INSURANCE 


Dedicates New Home Office 


Formal dedication of the handsome new home 
office building of the Womans Benefit Associa- 
tion of the Maccabees of Port Huron, Mich., 
occurred on Tuesday, October 2. The celebration 
began on Monday with a meeting of the Su- 
preme Review in the auditorium of the new 
building. In the evening a reception to Gover- 
nor Sleeper of Michigan and his staff, who were 
guests of honor, was held. The ceremonial of 
dedication was held on Tuesday afternoon in 
the presence of a large representation composed 
of persons from every State in the Union and 
from Canada. 

The society chartered the steamship Noronic, 
owned by the Northern Navigation Company, 
for the purpose of housing the guests while in 
attendance. 

Among the features of the programme were 
brief speeches by prominent speakers, musical 
numbers by well-known professional talent, and 
a series of display drills by representatives of 
the various local organizations of the society. 








Issued an Excellent Programme 

The field force of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
recently attended a convention at Fishers 
Island, Conn. They were greatly pleased with 
the wide range of the papers covered. 

The programme was as follows: 

“The Needs of Life Insurance,’ or ‘‘What 
Life Insurance Will Do,” S. L. Morton, general 
agent, St. Louis; ‘‘Life Insurance as Credit,” 
Geo. H. Parker, general agent, Brooklyn; ‘‘How 
to Use Our Materials to Prepare a Proposition 
or Sales Talk,” C. C. Hills, general agent, 
Rochester, N. Y.; ‘‘Life Insurance to Encourage 
Thrift,’’ S. Edwin Price, special agent, Balti- 
more; “The Policy Contract,’ ‘‘Principles of 
Life Insurance,’’ ‘‘Business Insurance,” ‘‘Team 
Work,” “Securing Prospects,’’ ‘‘Principles of 
Life Insurance,” ‘‘The Policy Contract—Settle- 
ments,’’ ‘‘Death Claim Settlements,”’ ‘“‘Life In- 
surance for Charitable Endowments,” ‘The In- 
vestment of Large Funds in Life Insurance,” 
“Securing Settlements with the Application,” 
“Life Insurance as a Birthday or Christmas 
Present,” ‘‘Life Insurance as a _ Protection 
Against Shrinkage in Assets.” 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 

Every year the figures of the Reliance Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsburg show that 
good progress has been made, and this feature 
characterizes even the monthly statements. The 
company was organized in 1903, and, now that it 
is fourteen years old, is able to show approxi- 
mately eighty millions of insurance in force, 
causing it to rank among the thirty-five lead- 
ing companies of the United States. 

Policies issued by this company are of the 
most liberal form, and by a combination of ac- 
cident, health and life insurance cover every 
possible contingency. Agents, policyholders 
and officers of the Reliance are entitled to con- 
gratulations over the steady growth it has 
made. 

There are no calamity howlers among the 
ranks of the Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburg. This company has shown remark- 
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able gains all along the line during the current 
year, and August proved no exception. In fact, 
the ‘‘dog-day’’ month was the best August in 
the history of the company. For the month 
the written business was $3,600,000—a gain of 
$1,200,000 over August, 1916. The amount paid 
for was $2,236,000—an increase of $885,000 over 
the corresponding month of last year. 

A large number of agents (twenty-nine to 
date) have already qualified for the 1918 execu- 
tive staff, for which the minimum requirement 
is $100,000 paid-for business. 


Connecticut General Issues New Rates 

The Connecticut General Life of Hartford has 
adopted a new schedule of rates. The new rates 
involve considerable reductions at the younger 
ages. Rates on the new scale at various ages 
for the different forms are as follows: 


Non-Participating 


Ordinary 20-Payment 20-Year 
Age Life Life Endowment 
Bhencore as $20.61 $28.22 $41.93 
| CTT 24.44 31.98 3.24 
SE eee 30.05 37.00 45.66 
DDivis-ardce eles a 37.79 43.68 49.71 
mae solar’ 48.98 52.84 56.65 
RO a oiip ec pra ey ah 64.79 66.43 67.82 


In announcing the new rates the company 
said: “The new rates in general show a reduc- 
tion at the young ages and an increase at the 
old ages. No change has been made in the 
following non-participating rates: Five-year 
term; annuities, disability, pension, disability 
income, double indemnity, extra premiums for 
continuous income.”’ 

New mutual premiums on the ordinary life 
plan only have been issued. They involve a 
reduction in the gross premiums at all ages. 
Concerning this change the company says: 
“These new premiums and dividends apply only 
to mutual ordinary life policies issued on or 
after October 1, 1917. There is no change in 
ordinary policies issued before October 1, 1917. 
There is no change in gross premiums or divi- 
dends in other mutual plans, whether issued 
before or after October, 191.’’ The gross rates 
referred to are as follows: 


Age Premium 
Dice i re ee $23.89 
ca itirasih nie ere terslace we Cope ee 28.20 
We wierive cis eteraine eacerees peers 34.02 

BU sipnavecebiceie aceteiela <aLe earaene 41.99 
BPs 54 Ratio a-6-5k earee eae 52.96 
a Pee ock RGR SALE OTE Ae BCE ES 68.20 





Darwin P. Kingsley on Belgium 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New 
York Life, has been active for the past three 
years in arousing the spirit of the American 
people toward a greater responsibility in world 
politics. His many addresses on preparedness 
and the attainment of a lasting world peace 
have attracted wide popular attention. Mr. 
Kingsley recently delivered a masterly address 
on Belgium, which has been printed in neat 
booklet form and distributed freely. In the 
course of his remarks the speaker said: 

Belgium could easily have lost her soul that 
day (August 3, 1914). By paltering, by com- 
promising, we can easily lose our souls now. 

Peace proposals which deal only with what is 
expedient, which do not recognize the moral 
outrage as well as the physical ruin of Bel- 
gium are only another form of the temptation 
which Belgium so gloriously overcame in the 
beginning. 

Shame be to us, and woe be to us, if we ever 
endorse a peace which does not remove this 
terror from the world. 

Morally we must go to Belgium; thereon can 
we win absolution. To do that we must physi- 
cally go no one knows whither. And we will 
not ask. 
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THE SPECTATOR 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





Lively Discussions on Many Important Subjects of the Present Time 





PATRIOTIC TONE TO LEADING ADDRESSES 





Lawrence Priddy of New York Elected President—Summary of Proceedings—Sidelights on 
the Convention 


[Special Report by a Staff Correspondent] 


NEW ORLEANS, September 29.—The twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, held at the Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of this week, was notable for the 
element of patriotism, in addition to the usual 
serious and profitable papers and discussions. 
Many of the speakers dwelt upon the war and 
what the members of the association can do to 
help defeat Germany, while the feature speech 
of the programme, that of Secretary of the 
Interior Franklin K. Lane, was devoted wholly 
to arousing the patriotism of those present and 
Was an appeal to stand behind the President. 

As usual, much of the programme was devoted 
to the discussion of topics of vital interest to 
the life insurance profession, with a few longer 
prepared papers, all of which went to make up a 
well-rounded programme of great value to all 
those present. 

On account of the war and the location the 
attendance was somewhat smaller than for the 
past two or three years, but the spirit and en- 
thusiasm was in no way impaired. The total 
registration was close to seven hundred, of 
which about five hundred were from outside 
New Orleans. 

The Wednesday morning session was largely 
routine. After the meeting had been called to 
order by John Newton Russell, Jr., those pres- 
ent joined in singing ‘‘America,’’ after which 
the Rev. Robert S. Coupland of New Orleans 
invoked the blessing. 

Mayor Martin Behrman of New Orleans ex- 
tended a welcome to the city. In his talk he 
called attention to the sanitary improvements 
in the city, which were made possible by loans 
secured from life insurance companies. Presi- 
dent Russell responded with very brief remarks. 

Eugene J. McGivney, former Insurance Com- 
missioner of Louisiana and general counsel of 
the Pan-American Life Insurance Company, 
then delivered an address of welcome on be- 
half of the life underwriters of Louisiana, in 
which he gave some interesting facts in regard 
to New Orleans, mentioned the part the State 
had played in the Spanish-American and pres- 
ent wars and the record of the city in Liberty 
Loan and Red Cross work. 

After President Russell had again briefly re- 
sponded, the reading of the minutes were dis- 
pensed with. 

Secretary Larson then read a letter of appre- 
ciation from Secretary of the Treasury William 
G. McAdoo for the help received from life un- 
derwriters in the sale of Liberty Bonds last 
June and asking the same unselfish help with 
respect to the next issue. Letters of regret 
from a number of ex-presidents and from Wil- 
liam M. Furey of Pittsburg, chairman of the 
executive committee, were also read. 

President Russell then read his annual ad- 
dress, which was followed by the reports of the 
vice-presidents. 

J. T. Wilson brought greetings from Canada 
and told what is being done by the Canadian 


association, and spoke of the work being done 
by Canada and the United States in the war. 

In the absence of Chairman of the Executive 
Committee William M, Furey, the report was 
filed by E. A. Woods, only part of the report 
being read. The report reviewed the activities 
of the committee with regard to the officers’ 
reports and of its meeting on Tuesday, when 
W. M. Horner addressed the members on a 
code of ethics and urged the committee to con- 
sider a plan of agents’ qualifications which 
should be made law. A motion to this effect 
was killed. The committee selected New York 
as the next place of meeting. 


SUPPORT RAILROAD SECURITY OWNERS 


The following resolutions submitted by 
Charles Jerome Edwards were adopted: 


Whereas, The fundamental interests of every patron 
of life insurance, as of every savings bank depositor 
and person of thrift, is predicated upon the safety 
and security of the ultimate investment of such 
funds; and 

Whereas, The trusteeship of such funds necessarily 
leads to their aggregate investment in the securities of 
railroads, and other industrial values in addition to 
municipal and State bonds, mortgages, etc.; and 

Whereas, It is of the utmost importance that the 
vast interests of such a multitude of small investors 
and provident savers shall be safeguarded beyond 
question, and at all times; and 

Whereas, The recent formation of an association for 
the purpose of protecting the interests of such owners 
of railroad securities, under the leadership of S. 
Davies Warfield of Baltimore, affords to every de- 
positor in banks and holder of a life insurance policy 
a voice and influence in matters affecting their savings 
and welfare, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, in convention at New Orleans, hereby 
gives its unqualified support to the principles defined 
by and utmost approval of the ends it is desired to 
secure, through the activities, education and influence 
of such association of owners of railroad securities; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend to all constituent 
associations of this convention that they secure the 
co-operation of their members and of every life insur- 
ance policyholder in aiding the efforts of such asso- 
ciation in safeguarding the welfare of their savings 
and payments. 

Whereas, The character of service which the Life 
Association News is rendering life insurance as an 
institution is in a degree based upon the non-partisan 
conduct of its editorial and news columns and its en- 
tire freedom from controversy with other insurance 
publications, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the policy of the management and 
editing of the News in such respects be approved and 
that the same be’ adopted as the future policy of the 
publication, whereby the association may at all times 
be free from the embarrassments and lack of co- 
operative feeling between underwriting interests. 


CODE OF ETHICS ADOPTED 


In addition to the printed report the following 
recommendation, made by Charles W. Scovel, 
chairman of the sub-committee appointed to 
draft a code of ethics and approved by the 
executive committee, was adopted by the con- 
vention in connection with the report of the 
executive committee: 


The National Convention believes that there is need 
for a comprehensive code of ethics to be adopted as 
uniformly as possible by all local associations, but 
realizes that, with the time now at its disposal, it 
would be impracticable to take up the whole subject 
from beginning to end at this session and to discuss, 
agree upon and draft carefully all the debatable planks 
that would have to be considered for possible inclusion 
in such code. oe 

Moreover, although such a code, if it could be now 
adopted, would have no small value simply as the 
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utterance of this convention, we realize that its value 
and meaning would be immeasurably greater if it 
were formulated after full discussion by the member- 
ship at large and thus based upon the actual beliefs 
and practices prevalent among us. And such full and 
general discussion would be in itself a powerful force 
towards elevating and standardizing those actual be- 
liefs and practices—to accomplish which is a main 
object of the whole association movement. 

Therefore, as the practicable and advantageous 
method of evolving the desired code, the committee 
on ethics for the coming year is hereby instructed to 
plan and conduct a systematic general discussion of 
the subject matter of such a code, to take up in sub- 
divisions at convenient intervals, arranging each time 
to present through Life Association News such vary- 
ing views as will form a suitable opening of the dis- 
cussion for the local associations; and finally, in the 
light of all that is brought out at this convention and 
the local meetings, to formulate and report to the 
executive committee the best and most complete code 
that seems practicable for consideration and adoption 
by the 1918 convention. 


After E. A. Woods had made a brief oral re- 
port for the committee on the campaign for 
6,000,000 new policyholders, Henry J. Powell 
filed the report of the law and legislation com- 
mittee with a few remarks. 


THE LIFE AGENT—AN OPTIMIST 


Charles Warren Pickell, manager of the De- 
troit agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
of Springfield, and well-known author and 
writer of insurance works, presented an en- 
gaging paper in his usual style of snap and force. 
His subject was ‘“‘The Life Agent—An Optimist.”’ 
Among the many pat pointers made by Mr. 
Pickell were the following: 


In his unique relation to the public, the life agent 
might be called the emblem of our great occupation— 
a coat-of-arms consisting of a protecting shield, sur- 
mounted by an American eagle rampant with wings 
outstretched over a gold embossed home circle. Or 
we might call him a semaphore across the highway of 
life to stop the insane rush of thousands running wild 
on a single ‘‘get-rich-quick” track leading to death and 
destruction. Or you might find a life-sized figure of 
him enshrined in the hearts of widows and orphans as 
a memorial to be venerated and loved while a single 
home endures or a single beneficiary feels the impulse 
of his faithful service to his fellow-men. 

Is there any interest, anybody, anywhere who has 
not heard the good story he tells—or seen the beauti- 
ful picture he paints—or felt the impact of the punch 
he puts into his daily bout? He is ubiquitous. His 
personality and work run through the tapestry of 
human experience like a thread of gold—standing out 
in relief and adding tone to the conception. 

Now, optimism is a bully thing! Commend me to 
that heart of oak which stands the fierce storms of 
life without a quiver. Let me possess that buoyancy 
of spirit which never despairs whatever betides. Let 
me be charmed with that calm, sweet peace which 
comes from the depths of the soul because I know 
all is for the best. Let me feel that noblest impulse 
born of my love for my fellow-men which inspires me 
to make everybody happy. = 3 

If we should attempt a chemical and microscopical 
analysis of this wonderful endowment our time would 
be more than filled and your patience utterly ex- 
hausted. The name of the elements within and with- 
out that develop and compose optimism is legion. 

Not many blind men are optimists, and yet to see 
clearly and constantly the bright side of life one has 
to be blind to many unpleasant things the wicked 
old earth has on exhibition. This is no paradox. Cor- 
rect vision is neither near-sighted nor far-sighted; 
has no astigmatism or lack of accommodation, and is 
free from iritis and cataracts, but the optimist pos- 
sesses all these afflictions and many more eye troubles. 
Just see—a cataract prevents him from seeing his 
wife’s faults—in many homes stone blindness in both 
eyes is better. An astigmatism gives him a view of 
sorrow at a different ancle—he has to turn his head to 
see it properly. A lack of accommodation hides the 
vile, poisonous, cursed things which beset his earthly 
career, and would drag him down into the “slough of 
despond.” Because “love is blind’ our optimist loves 
everybody. What he really looks for he finds. Does 
he seek beauty? Both nature and art minister to his 
craving. Does he desire friendshin? Hundreds of 
warm hearts glow with a fire caught from his own. 
Does he look for happiness? Cheeriul firesides ringing 
with merry laughter appear on the screen. He sees 
so much ‘good in everybody, faults don’t stand a 
ghost of a show. His eye is trained, focused to look 
deeper than the thin veneer of things as they seem, to 
things as they are or should be. 

Optimism and laziness are bitter enemies. Even the 
devil can’t bear a low-down, “houn-dawg.” good-for- 
nothing, lezy lout, and he won’t have him around 
idle, so he gives him one of the meanest jobs in 
hades—making mischief. From the time Adam tried 
to get wise by eatine apples man has had to labor and 
sweat. All honest labor is cardinal and essential. The 
man who refuses to work on the unreasonable ground 
that the world owes hm a living has a perpetual 
grouch and is a menace to society. I might add, so 
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also is the fellow who by force prevents another from 
working. Bad cess to him! 

Time will not permit us to dig down deep into the 
many reasons why the life insurance agent can’t help 
but see the good in everything and scatter sunshine 
as he works, but here’s one: f 

To become a successful salesman of protection he 
must be in prime condition, physically, mentally and 
morally, and there must be co-ordination of his three- 
fold natures. There must be harmony of impulse and 
co-operation in action. The better timber in the man, 
the better the man—from top to bottom—inside and 
out. When strong and healthy in body he carries a 
powerful and magnetic atmosphere which attracts like 
a lodestone and sends out its sparks of influence like 
radium. If he is well-equipped and thoroughly well- 
trained mentally he can toy with a thousand pug- 
nacious objectors and confront keen business shrewd- 
ness with greater acumen. Then should he be morally 
on the square and his character above reproach; there 
is no fear or evil rumors—scowls are met with smiles 
and hate with unruffled gentleness. 

The day is fast approaching, gentlemen, when one 
who wishes to engage in the greatest business in our 
land will be compelled to come before a competent 
board of experienced persons appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of each State and submit to a thorough examina- 
tion. His physical condition—early training—educa- 
tion—knowledge of life insurance and the principles 
of salesmanship—habits—moral character—all to Ye 
subjected to the acid test. And why not? Should an 
arrant fool become adviser to the ignorant? Should 
an unhealthy, loathsome creature invade the sanctum 
of purity? Should a moral leper play benefactor to 
the widow and orphan? Ought there not to be con- 
sonance between the protection proposed and its pro- 
ponent? To be properly invested before the public 
our business must feel the resultant impulse of the 
truest types of manhood and womanhood with the 
greatest possibilities. ; 

When the day comes that our field men receive 
their master’s degrees and become real professors of 
protection, then inspection, examination, the ‘“‘acid 
test” or the “third degree’’ will affect them no more 
than an afternoon tea. Then there will be some high- 
class representation whose tonic effects will be felt in 
every nook and cranny of the globe. f 

Here’s a tin-type of the “‘professor”: Digestion per- 
fect; liver working just right; systolic 125; nerves 
under control; head clear, with all mental faculties 
keen; eyes sparkling and trained; muscles vigorous 
and tense; courage born of faith; hope, love, sobriety, 
courtesy, cheer abounding; heart big enough and in 
the right place; a love for the game and consumed 
with the desire to work. “Sure nuff” optimist, that 
boy! 

But the agent’s optimism grows apace because he 
meets the best people on earth. By the B. P. O. E., 
mean, nrst, those who think—there are hundreds of 
ivory heads; second, those who pay their debts—there 
are thousands whose sense of an obligation is strangu- 
lated; third, those who love estate, reputation, honor, 
wife, children—there are millions who love themselves 
so hard no one else has even a “look in.” 

A peculiarity of the agent’s work permits him to 
select the men with whom he wishes to associate. 
Some few really great ones in the clan can even name 
the time and place they are to meet. With such 
wonderful power vouchsafed to him he engages in a 
mental selection of those he must enroll as friends, 
and so involuntarily admires the man who thinks, who 


pays, who loves and becomes inoculated with the same- 


virus himself. 

By association with the man who reasons he ac- 
quires skill in the use of syllogisms. By visiting the 
art galleries of many vivid imaginations full of tone 
and color, thrown wide open to his admiring gaze, he 
soun gets where, with brush and pigment, he can paint 
joy, beauty and grace. In like manner, the con- 
structive and analytical faculties of the intellect gather 
strength and value. The whole mental mechanism is 
stimulated to accuracy, alertness and efficiency through 
association with the best, just as a watch synchronizes 
with the regulator when hung near it. So also the 
functions of his will are energized and quickened. 
Perseverance gathers momentum, forming stability of 
purpose and habits of work. Improvement finds a 
broader field through skill. The simple truth is, the 
boy is “up against” the strongest, hardest wills to be 
found. He learns to parry and thrust, to withhold 
and advance, to measure swords and exchange blows, 
and every day becomes more capable and more content. 

In his daily diggings he uncovers men’s hearts, 
opening up rich veins of those finer feelings that make 
life brighter and drive dull care away. Think what 
pleasure he gets when he finds a cheerful subject who 
himself is an optimist—think how jolly to meet real 
wit with badinage—think how easily he could be in- 
spired to see the silver lining by a full-blooded, suc- 
cessful man who carries an illumination of hope and 
courtesy, that crown that graces the brow of every 
salesman; how some Chesterfield ‘“‘hands it to him’! 
Every day he catches more and more of the essential 
courage that masters in the business and professional 
world display. 


MONTHLY INCOME ARGUMENT 


Following Mr. Pickells’ paper, which was re- 
ceived with great applause, Chairman Williams 
announced a general discussion as to the best 
methods of presenting monthly income insur- 
ance for a prize of five dollars offered by Presi- 
dent Russell. But few took part in this dis- 
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cussion and the prize was given to Charles W. 
Scovel of Pittsburg, who said that every policy 
for $1000 or more should be on the monthly in- 
come plan and illustrated his talk at the black- 
board. He stated that the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and all pension schemes recognize and use 
the monthly system of payment, and that if 
anyone suggested paying in a lump sum rather 
than monthly they would be considered crazy, 
and the same principle applies to life insurance. 

The decision of the judges in the prize essay 
contest was then announced by A. C. Newell of 
Atlanta. The judges were Henry B. Chamber- 
lain, editor of Chamberlain’s Magazine of 
Chicago, Ex-Governor John M. Slayton of 
Georgia and Fire Commissioner Robert Adam- 
son of New York. Seventeen essays were sub- 
mitted on the subject, ““The Service of a Life 
Insurance Agent to the Nation in Time of War,” 
and the first prize, the Calef Loving Cup and 
medal, was awarded to C. H. Crimm of Chatta- 
nooga, while the second prize, the Ben Williams 
Vase, was given to C. M. Kremer of Madison, 
Wis., and honorable mention to A. R. Menard 
of Macon, Ga. 


THE SERVICE OF A LIFE INSURANCE 
AGENT TO A, NATION IN 
TIME OF WAR 


Cc. H. Crimm of Chattanooga, Tenn., was 
awarded the Calef Cup offered by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters for the best 
essay on an assigned topic. Mr. Crimm’s essay 
was as follows: 


The life insurance agent is distinctly a constructor 
and conservator of the economic interest of a nation. 
As an inculcator of thrift he is a creator of means for 
its building. Such a factor is indispensable to a 
nation’s social, political, industrial and scientific de- 
velopment. He, therefore, is essential for the growth 
which produces the highest civilization. 

The service which admits of the broadest possible 
help to a nation in time of peace or war is that re- 
quired of any vocation. The theme might suggest a 
change in manner of service in a specific time. The 
time, if unusual, should only intensify the life insur- 
ance agent’s activities and deepen his sense of ethical 
duty. This is plainly his position in the crisis brought 
on by war. Patriotic duty is best exemplified in the 
individual by conscientious service in whatever niche 
he is best fitted and can do the greatest possible good. 

War cannot be successfully carried on without ade- 
quate equipment, and it cannot be maintained without 
the source being brought to realize the necessity of 
conserving that produced. Unusual is the drain on a 
nation’s resources when armies have to be assembled, 
navies builded and both maintained. 

Then, too, it is as profoundly important that the 
future of a people coming out of such disastrous times 
be taken to account while war is waging as it is to 
consider the successful outcome of the conflict. A 
nation in time of war passes through a period of gen- 
eral depression which needs be offset as quickly as 
possible when peace is obtained. The constructive 
service of the life insurance agent is a means to this 
end. It must, however, be followed by properly given 
advice on conservation. Humanity must be taught 
frugality—the virtue is not inherent. So the more 
energetically the life insurance agent pursues his voca- 
tion the greater will be the wealth saved for re- 
establishment when peace is restored; likewise, greater 
will be the wealth accumulated for use during the con- 
tinuance of war. 

The reserve basis of most life insurance companies 
will legally permit the investment of the entire reserve 
in Liberty Bonds; so the savings invested in life in- 
surance will not be diverted from service to a nation 
in time of war, but held in a channel more available 
for its use. 

In insuring human lives, the life insurance agent is 
safeguarding the country’s greatest economical asset 
against the uncertain contingencies of the future: and 
in so doing is protecting and keeping in healthful 
growth the welfare and opnortunities of the home— 
the unit of the nation. His service does not end 
when a life is insured, but a greater obligation he 
must assume when the life insured physically ceases 
to exist. Then he becomes the counselor of the de- 
pendents, and the moral requirement imnosed as such 
is far-reaching. In time of war this service will be in 
greater need—for not only the widows and ornhans 
of average times of peace will require help and advice, 
but those of the ones serving at their country’s call 
who have passed to the Great Beyond will augment 
this dependent army. To serve a worthv counselor to 
these in time of war will be of highest value to a 
nation’s social. political and industrial structure, and 
such is the life insurance arent’s function in the 
fullest sense of the meaning of his vocation. 

Patriotism not only consists in promoting one’s 
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country’s welfare, by fire and sword, if need be, but 
by aiding in perpetuating its worthy institutions. Since 
among the paramount duties of the life insurance 
agent is to teach its citizenry the way to the means 
for the desired end, by more assiduously prosecuting 
his vocation in time of war, he serves his country 
with as much patriotic loyalty as he would serve it 
should he vigorously combat on the firing line. Duty, 
wherever it leads, is the watchword of service, so, 


“Tf I can live 
To make some pale face brighter and give 
A second luster to some tear-dimmed eye, 
Or e’en impart 
One throb to an aching heart 
Or cheer some wayward soul in passing by: 
If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 
The right against a single envious strain, 
My life, though bare 
Perhaps of much that seemeth dear and fair 
To us of earth, will not have been in vain.” 


After Mr. Newell had presented Mr. Crimm 
with the first prize, Mr. Kremer read his paper 
and was presented with the second prize. 

After the reading of the prize essays there 
followed a discussion on the subject covered by 
the essays, in which several took part, bring- 
ing out the following ideas in particular: The 
life insurance man can help most by doing best 
what they are trained to do; that agents should 
do all in their power to keep policies from 
lapsing; that the Government has recognized 
the value of life insurance as being the only 
protection for the home and that all agents 
should do all within their power to protect all 
homes in this way, and that life insurance men 
shuld talk the truth about mortality among 
soldiers, which has been greatly exaggerated, 
and that while the men are fighting at the 
front the members of the association should 
do their share by buying and helping to sell 
Liberty Bonds and by subscriptions to the Red 
Cross. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


This session, which was devoted to the sub- 
ject of “Association Building,’’ was presided 
over by Lawrence Priddy of New York and 
was opened with the reading of the report of 
the committee on membership and district or- 
ganization by Chairman W. A. R. Bruehl. In 
addition to giving details of membership the 
report went into very interesting facts regard- 
ing lapses in membership and the causes there- 
for, giving percentage of lapses from various 
reasons. It also quoted from letters from presi- 
dents of local associations, giving their ideas 
as to causes of lapses in membership. One in- 
teresting fact is that the percentage of asso- 
ciation members who terminated their con- 
nection with companies is very much smaller 
than that of non-members. At the close of the 
reading of this report, President Russell called 
for a rising vote of thanks, saying, ‘‘Never be- 
fore have we had a report like this.’’ 


- MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The committee on membership and district 
organization, of which W. A. R. Bruehl was 
chairman, reported its activities in detail. The 
report was very interesting in its analysis of 
some of the leading problems of association or- 
ganization, principally the lapse question. The 
report contained a number of tables showing 
the status of associations and districts at the 
beginning and end of the fiscal year, showing 
a net gain in membership of 755, bringing the 
total enrollment up to 6948. The gross mem- 
bership was 8955, from which lapses of 2007 
were reported. 

Associations entitled to cups according to 
the report were as follows: 


District I. Life Underwriters Association of 
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Central Massachusetts, Worcester, Mass., with 
90.6 per cent net gain. 

District II. Philadelphia Assiociation of Life 
Underwriters, Philadelphia, Pa., with 58.9 per 
cent net gain. 

District III. Madison Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, Madison, Wis., with 337.9 per cent 
net gain. 

District IV. Grand Rapids Life Underwriters 
Association, Grand Rapids, Mich., with 34 per 
cent net gain. 

District V. Little Rock Life Underwriters 
Association, Little Rock, Ark., with 170 per 
cent net gain. 

District VI. Jacksonville Association of Life 
Underwriters, Jacksonville, Fla., with 127.7 per 
cent net gain. 

District VII. Colorado Association of Life 
Underwriters, Denver, Colo., with 327.5 per 
cent net gain. 

Honorable mention is made of the following 
associations showing 100 per cent net gain or 
over: 


The New Mexico Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Albuquerque, 100 per cent net gain. 

The Topeka Association of Life Underwriters 
of Topeka, Kan., 120 per cent net gain. 

The South Dakota Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, Sioux Falls, S, D., 163 per cent net 
gain. 

On the subject of lapses the report said in 
part: 


A question blank was sent to each association, and 
of 114 associations reporting 2007 lapsed memberships, 
80 associations reported the causes of 1755 termina- 
tions as follows: 





Per Cent 

MCOCREROES ceva das coool enawtseeusacaae nes 51.8 
Company opposition ..... Beret rrr er pr eerrr 19.0 
CON VOCHMONE c.cecias cevccaws cues cceeses 12.3 
NGHIIG Ural ae sie tale miele e Sew a BAe eee Wee oe 9.2 
INBIINEREY -SEEWIE® acu cece wewe Koes ee ences ce’s 8.7 
CCUM aferdrtrihis co ce al cieae dutain ae nek aaedid 2.5 
WOLGGHAl GINGTEDEES 6 o5.a6ec.c0 twine cee veces 1.5 

100.0 


Indifference accounts for 51.8 per cent of our losses. 

lf a man’s interest was aroused to the extent of be- 
coming an association member, why was not his in- 
terest sustained? You as salesmen know that this is 
the necessary step in a sale. How did you sell him? 
What did you sell him that you failed to secure his 
renewal? 

Company opposition is responsible for 19 per cent 
of our loss, which could have been conserved by the 
National Association. There is no reason why any 
company should oppose our splendid organization. <A 
conference, or letter, might clear up this situation. We 
snould have a standing committee on ‘“‘company rela- 
tions.” 

Other Vocations.—Loss 12.3 per cent. Considering 
the present conditions and the opportunities offered 
in other lines, this is encouraging in view of the fact 
that in 1915 “reports from 83 companies indicated 
that contracts terminated for reasons other than death, 
reached a total of 35,301, and these contracts were 
50 per cent of those in force.’”’ But 12.3 per cent of 
agents connected with associations terminated their 
contracts with life insurance companies—the best argu- 
ment why managers and companies should bring their 
representatives under the influence of our associations. 

Removals.—Loss 9.2 per cent. A large number of 
those who changed residence and apparently remained 
in the life insurance business might have been saved 
to our ranks if systems of transfer cards and intro- 
ductory letters were adopted. 

Military Service.—Loss 3.7 per cent. It will be ob- 
served that the war conditions are not responsible for 
the large number of lapses, but it is certainly to be 
regretted that associations did not adopt a general 
tule to waive dues of all members who enter military 
service.until the close of the war. Not only should 
this have been done, but a local association should con- 
sider it a patriotic duty to “adopt”? such members. 

Personal Differences.—Loss 1.5 per cent. ‘The true 
bond of fellowship is not a common opinion, but a 
coinmon purpose and a common spirit.” An official 
writes me as follows: 

“A few years ago several prominent members of the 
association, not being able to dominate it, broke away 
and formed a new one. After laboring along for a 
couple of years and making a failure of it, they now 
contend they do not believe in association work, and 
rong done all they could to undermine anything we 

1d. 


Preventable Losses Summarized.—From the above, 
then, we find that local associations might be held re- 
sponsible for 57 per cent of the losses (indifference, 
personal differences and military service). 

Another 19 per cent—company opposition—might 
have been conserved with a proper understanding with 
the various home offices responsible for the disaffec- 
tion. The total of preventable causes of lapses be- 
comes 76 per cent; add to this the greater part of mem- 
ers represented by removals (9.2 per cent) who 
might not only have been saved, but who might have 
assisted in carrying our message to cities not having 
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associations, and the percentage of preventable lapses 
is appalling. 

“How to Sustain Local Associations Interest 
and Prevent Lapses’”’ was a subject that caused 
considerable discussion. President Russell of- 
fered a prize of five dollars for the best talk 
limited to five minutes. 

S. C. Rosenberg of Peoria said that his asso- 
ciation has prominent speakers at its meetings, 
annual outings, and that during the coming 
year general agents will take turns in arrang- 
ing for the meetings, thus insuring at least all 
the agents of the general agent being present 
at the meeting which he arranges. 


PERSONAL SOLICITATION NEEDED 


W. F. Atkinson of New York said that mem- 
bers cannot be secured by circulars or over 
the telephone, but only by personal solicita- 
tion, and that lapses can be prevented only by 
giving value for the membership dues. This 
can be done by having speakers at the meetings 
who can give ideas that will help members to 
go out and write life insurance. 

H. J. Baum of Birmingham stated that in- 
terest in his association was created by prose- 
cuting a local agent for illegal practices. They 
also have monthly meetings with prominent 
speakers and selling talks by members, the 
idea being to give all members an interest and 
make them realize it is not a one-man associa- 
tion. 

The prize was awarded to W. G. Farrell of 
Salt Lake City, who related what the associa- 
tion in his city does outside of insurance— 
things of a public nature that are worth while 
doing. These things get the name of the asso- 
ciation in the papers and make the members 
proud of the organization. The most recent 
work of this kind was gathering shoes for the 
people of France and Belgium. 

Harry L. Seay, president of the American 
Life Convention, was then introduced by Chair- 
man Priddy and urged co-operation between 
agents and companies—not only for building up 
insurance, but in all things necessary to our 
national life. He also touched upon the atti- 
tude of the life insurance companies toward the 
Government insurance for soldiers, saying that 
the companies do not oppose Government, but 
do oppose the bill in its present form and ad- 
vocated a fixed sum for all, saying that other- 
wise the very object of the bill—that of pro- 
tection where protection is most needed—would 
be defeated. 

He said in part: 


With the co-operation of yourself and these associa- 
tions, if we should put our shoulders to the wheel, 
there would be no necessity for the secretary to put 
on the market this new issue of Liberty Bonds, so 
that the fight may be carried on abroad. Permit me, 
in this connection, to say one word here in order that 
insurance men and insurance companies may be put 
right before the world. No insurance man and no 
insurance company is opposing the present insurance 
bill that is before Congress. We are in favor of the 
principles of life insurance for those soldiers and sail- 
ors, and they, the companies and the representatives, 
have given some thought and endeavor to whip the 
bill into shape, in order that the greatest good might 
be done to the greatest number. The Secretary of the 
Treasury appointed a committee to advise upon this 
bill, and your association was honored by having two 
men appointed on that committee, Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards, a former president, and John L. Shuff of Cin- 
cinnati, who is a member of the association. 

That bill, my friends, provides that the soldier can 
take insurance from one to ten thousand dollars, at his 
option, and when you get to sections 1, 2 and 8 of the 
bill the soldier is given a compensation and the 
family is given an allowance while he is in war and 
a compensation after the war or after his death, 
amounting to $35 a month, which would be equal to 
about seven thousand dollars’ worth of life insurance. 

(The speaker gave a synopsis of the Government’s 
insarance plan, and continued.) 

The life insurance companies of this world would 
not take one cent from the soldiers and_ sailors that 
carry that flag through the battlefields of Europe; and 
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in victory let it float from the Brandenburg gates in 
front of the city of Berlin, in order that this country 
may be safe, not only for us, but those that come after 
us, and in order that that flag may be in the future, as 
it has ever been in the past since it first kissed the 
breeze, a harbinger of hope and happiness—the em- 
blem of love and liberty. 


Charles W. Scovel of Pittsburg then pre- 
sented suggestions for a code of ethics as out- 
lined in the report of the executive committee 
and which is to be made a systematic pro- 
gramme by the association throughout the year. 
Public opinion, he said, is the greatest force 
in the world and no law can reach where pub- 
lic opinion can. 

He presented the following diagram: 


ldeals.—Unity of interest among all. 
Includes—1. Above the companies, life insurance. 
2. Fine professional attitudes and prac- 
tices. 
Principles, A.—Soliciting. 
a. Prospect. 
1. Service; advice; his interests supreme. 
2. Confidential, 
3. Make him want insurance and want it now. 
4. Not confusing or chilling him. 
5. No misrepresentation or misunderstanding. 
6. No rebating. 
7. No twisting. 
Competition. 
1. Avoid. 
2. Fair methods. 
3. When to stop. 
4. Leave him a better booster and prospect. 
B.—Agency Relations, 
. Within. General agent (aided by home-office 
department). 
Select fair, qualified men. 
Teach—train—make their success his own. 
Weed out promptly. 
Cut out rake-off men—now. 
Cut down part timers (except apprentices) 
as fast as can replace them. 
b. Solicitor, 
1. Loyal to agency; to company; to life in- 
surance. 
c. Between agencies. 
1. No seeking others’ agent (except promotion). 
2. No commissions to others’ agents without 
notice. 
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Laws: 


A. State. 
a. Penal, 
b. License. 


B. Association. ; 
1. Company regularity. 
2. No charges, trials or appeals. 


N. B.—Legislative Committee 
Law and comity committee. 
1. Prosecute. 
2. Mediate. 
3. Recommend. 


After the selection of the nominating com- 
mittee, J. Stanley Edwards of Denver gave a 
short talk on the association emblem and urged 
the members to wear it, and James L. Collins 
discussed the association button and asked why 
it is that members generally do not wear it. 


SECRETARY LANE A SPEAKER 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
whose arrival had been delayed because of a 
late train, arrived at this point accompanied 
by the Governor of Louisiana, the mayor of 
New Orleans and other prominent men. He was 
received with great enthusiasm; but the demon- 
stration was short, owing to the fact that his 
time was very limited, it being necessary for 
him to leave after a very short time to catch 
a train. Chairman Priddy at once introduced 
him and his talk was devoted wholly to the 
war and an appeal to stand behind the Presi- 
dent. 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 
of President Wilson’s Cabinet, made an ardent 
appeal to the association on behalf of Secre- 
tary McAdoo, soliciting the organization’s aid 
in the new Liberty Loan campaign and asking 
that the members do all in their power to bring 
aid to the administration in the prosecution of 
the war against Germany. Mr. Lane said in 
part: 

This war is costing not less than one hundred 
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million dollars a day, but this is the least of its cost. 
There are five million hospital beds in Europe. Those 
beds have been filled three times since this war began. 
Fifteen million men, the stalwarts of Europe, have 
passed over them, and ten million blind, armless or 


shattered wrecks and remnants of men will live in 
Europe for years to come to testify to the horrors of 
this war. Nine million men, three times the number 


of the men the North and South sent into our Civil 
War, have been killed. And all because a few men 
who are masters of Germany had determined that 
Germany was to be the master of the world. 

This is to be a grim time for us. Let us not delude 
ourselves or carry any false illusions that the 
righteousness of our cause, the injustice done to us, 
the vastness of our resources or the greatness of our 
man power will so touch or overawe the enemy as to 
make them seek a peace that will make this world safe 
for democracy until those who have forced this fight 
reaiize that with the world against them they cannot 
win. Lloyd George said the other day that the United 
States had never fought a war that it had not won. 
He might have added that we never fought a war in 
which we did not know that we were right. This war, 
however, is to be a supreme test. We are to test the 
fiber ot our people; we are to test our ability to co- 
operate; we are to test our sense of nationalism; we 
are to test our loyalty to demoncarcy; we are to test 
to the ultimate the resources of our nation, the ca- 
pacity of our mines and our miners, of our farms and 
of our farmers, of our mills and mill hands. We are 
to test our own vision and the greatness of our own 


minds—whether we are worthy of a large future or 


wedded to a little life; we are to test our own con- 
ception of this country and of its relation to the world. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Thursday afternoon was the second session 
of ‘“‘Fieldman’s Day.’’ John L. Shuff of Cincin- 
nati was to have presided, but owing to the fact 
that he is working on insurance legislation he 
was unable to be present, as explained in a 
telegram from him read by President Russell. 
In his absence J. Stanley Edwards of Denver 
acted as chairman. 

The first paper on the programme was on 
“Uniform Programme Suggestions,’”’ prepared 
by W. D. Mead of Seattle, which, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Mead, was read by James L. Col- 
lins of Los Angeles. Mr. Mead had written to 
118 local associations as to their programmes, 
and his paper dealt with the replies received 
and his suggestions were drawn from them. 
After outlining the gist of the replies he made 
the following suggestions as to programmes: 
January is the best month for the annual meet- 
ing, with a banquet, at which the officers are 
elected; from January to June and from Sep- 
tember on, with the exception of the meeting 
immediately following the national convention, 
he suggests meetings in honor of the press, 
the clergy, the bankers, a meeting at which 
some good corporation or insurance lawyer is 
the speaker, one with a supreme court or Fed- 
eral judge is speaker, one with a prominent 
doctor, one addressed by a university presi- 
dent, one for a credit man, one an advertising 
man and one a prominent salesman. The meet- 
ing after the national convention should be 
given over to hearing the reports from dele- 
gates. One meeting should be given over to 
a question box and discussions. Such a pro- 
gramme, Mr. Mead believes, will cause better 
attendance at meetings and prevent lapses in 
membership. 


TEACHING CHILDREN LIFE INSURANCE 


Cc. I. D. Moore, secretary of the Pacific 
Mutual Life of Los Angeles, then briefly ex- 
plained the insurance exhibit of the University 
of California in the public schools. Things 
taught to children stay with them through life, 
and there is no way as good as to teach 
through the eye. The children being thus 
taught the value of insurance will want it as 
they grow up. The exhibit is left in the schools 
for two weeks and parents are also invited to 
see it. 

Charles F. Coffin, vice-president of the State 
Life of Indianapolis, then read a very strong 
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paper on “The Field as Seen from the Office.’’ 
Before preparing his paper he had written for 
suggestions from all life insurance companies 
doing business in the United States and so 
presented a composite picture. He criticised 
the agents where he felt criticism was neces- 
sary and did not withhold praise where praise 
was due—and the praise was greater than the 
criticism. 

At its close Mr. Scovel moved a vote of 
thanks be given Mr. Coffin not only for his 
words of appreciation, but also for his con- 
structive criticism. 


CHARLES F. COFFIN’S ADDRESS 


Charles F. Coffin, vice-president of the State 
Life of Indianapolis, addressed the convention 
on the subject of ‘‘The Field as Seen by the 
Office.’’ Mr. Coffin pointed out that the office 
had much to learn from the field. He said that 
he had secured co-operation from many execu- 
tives throughout the country and that his re- 
marks were intended to give a composite of 
these opinions. 

“Our occupation is unique among the profes- 
sions or vocations which challenge the abilities 
of men,’’ said Mr. Coffin. ‘It is peculiarly sui 
generis. It may be that this unusual character 
of the business is responsible for the tendency 
to the development in the field of certain typical 
traits, sometimes amounting even to eccen- 
tricities; for certain it is that, in the absence 
of definite counter-training, the life insurance 
field man is in constant peril of becoming little 
less than a slave to certain mental tendencies. 
One of these is an almost abnormal sensitive- 
ness.”’ Another of these tendencies pointed out 
by Mr. Coffin is that which ‘rather lightly at 
times regards the provisions of his written 
contract.’’ A third tendency is ‘‘the disposition 
of the field to believe, and oftentimes to frankly 
state, that it is the creator and builder of the 
entire life insurance business.’’ From a brief 
discussion of these three mental tendencies, 
the speaker turned his attention to such prob- 
lems as “border line risks,’’ “high commis- 
sioners,’”’ ‘‘development of too large territory.” 
He cautioned the agents against falling prey to 
temptations to try to put over risks just be- 
low insurable age, over or underweight, men 
who had been rejected, etc. Regarding high 
first-year commissions, the speaker pointed out 
that the day is not far distant when this evil 
will largely be eliminated, and the man who 
lasts one year with a company and then ped- 
dles from that one to another for the purpose 
of getting a little better commission on first- 


year business will pass out of existence. He. 


believed that by intensive cultivation of terri- 
tory much more business would be written and 
less time killed in trying to develop a large 
field. 

Mr. Coffin urged that the field men try to se- 
cure more of the home office point of view and 
thus bring about a better understanding be- 
tween the office and the field. Unfortunately, 
many routine matters which are treated in a 
proper way appear to be treated in a manner 
that is to affect the field man personally. A 
medical department rejection is the most fre- 
quent issue over which such a personal opinion 
arises. 

Mr. Coffin was emphatic in his laudation of 
the work done by the agency forces, and he 
expressed the sentiments of the executives in 
these praises. ‘‘The office,’’ said he, “‘sees in 
the field a body of men as intrepid, as re- 
sourceful, as persevering, as surcharged with 
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high ideals as any body of men engaged in any 
vocation known to men.”’ 

A short discussion followed on the subject 
“Securing One Application Weekly Instead of 
Monthly for the Same Total—How to Do It,”’ in 
which the following took part: 

T. A. Waltrip, Los Angeles; J. J. Jackson, 
Cleveland; Clare C. North, Cleveland; Henry 
C. McCann, Bay City; Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
president of the Federal Life, Chicago; R. N. 
Darby, Baltimore; M. M, Deming, Des Moines; 
Boling Sibley, Memphis; F. M. Wheaton, Balti- 
more; Mr. Caldwell, Chattanooga; E. C. Braun 
of Birmingham. 

Mr. Waltrip said that an application a week 
makes a strong agent. It stimulates the am- 
bition, increases energy and creates enthusiasm 
that is boundless, and this will soon increase 
production fourfold. He said: See more of 
people, which means work more; say more to 
people and create desire by saying the right 
thing at the right time, and sell more, which 
means work more on live prospects. If an 
agent cannot close on the first, second or third 
interview he should hunt a new prospect. If 
an agent wishes and wills to sell one or more 
prospects a week he can do so. Mr. Darby 
said his plan is—‘‘Find the people, be brief, get 
the doctor.’’ Mr. Sibley advised making three 
interviews every morning and two every after- 
noon. 


WOMEN IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Mrs. Cora B. Fithian of Los Angeles opened 
the discussion of the subject ‘Opportunity for 
Women in Life Insurance.” After reading a 
very interesting paper in which she told of the 
pleasure of the work, her experience and suc- 
cess, saying that any woman of ability and de- 
termination could do the same, she called on 
Leonora M. Cowick of Boston, Miss Anna 
Ketensky of Los Angeles and Mrs. Clara D. 
Knight, all of whom gave interesting talks. 

Following was a discussion on the “Best 
Closing Argument I Ever Made,” talks limited 
to five minutes, for a prize of $10 given by 
President Russell. Among the speakers were: 
C. F. Kuhns, Baltimore; Mr. Scanlon, Chicago; 
E. J. Price, Sheridan, Wyo.; Miss Anna Keten- 
sky, Los Angeles; Mark Braun, Chicago; 
Charles L. Lewin, Los Angeles; Ben Thorp, 
Dallas, Tex.; Walter L. Tougas, Boston; James 
L. Collins, Los Angeles; Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
Chicago; Frank H. Stratton, Boston; Mr. 
Meyer of Louisiana. 

Mr. Kuhns told of being refused an interview 
by a business man and sold his stenographer, 
who soon after died. When he received the 
check to pay the claim, and before delivering, 
he again called on the business man, who 
again refused to see him. He then asked the 
clerk to take the check in and show the man. 
This secured an interview and an application. 

Mr. Lewin told how he sells insurance to rich 
men for the purpose of paying the inheritance 
tax, so the estate will go to his heirs intact. 

Miss Ketensky, who was awarded the prize, 
told of calling on a garage owner: who was 
known to be opposed to insurance and who had 
turned down many agents. She gained an 
audience and learned by questioning that he 
had a wife and two children and did not own 
his home. When she asked if he had a bank 
account he told her it was none of her business 
and closed the interview saying he would never 
carry any life insurance. Just as she was 
leaving she asked if he would not take an auto 
ride the following day, which invitation he ac- 
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cepted. The next day after driving around town 
she took him to an orphan asylum, and after 
taking him through with the superintendent and 
letting him see the results of children being 
left without support, she told him that each 
month she contributed a dollar to the support 
of the asylum and then asked him how he was 
sure that some day she would not be helping 
support his children. He saw the point and 
she secured his application. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The Friday morning session was given up to 
“Agency Building,” with E. A. Woods as chair- 
man. Hon. J. J. Bailey, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Louisiana, was to have given an ad- 
dress, but owing to illness was unable to be 
present. 

Forbes Lindsay of Los Angeles was also un- 
able to be present and in his absence his paper 
on ‘‘Waste in Agency Building’’ was read by 
E. A. Woods and R. U. Darby. 

His paper follows: 


WASTE IN AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


Forbes Lindsay, superintendent of the Pacific 
Mutual Life’s school for salesmen, prepared a 
paper for the convention on the subject of 
“Waste in Agency Management,” in which he 
pointed out that as agency problems are prac- 
tically the same for all companies, the manage- 
ment of agencies should be quite uniform. Un- 
der an ideal system the agency force would be 
composed of (1) agency director; (2) field 
superintendent; (3) general agents; (4) district 
managers; (5) salesmen. ‘All the component 
branches of this organization will be subjected 
to standard systems of scientific organization,” 
said Mr. Lindsay. ‘‘A standard of efficiency will 
be maintained throughout. Standards of opera- 
tion, standard conditions and standards of pro- 
duction will be established.”’ 

The speaker said that much of the waste in 
agency management to-day was due to the gen- 
eral agents themselves, and through the gen- 
eral agent responsibility could be placed upon 
the home office. He mentioned the high turn- 
over of human material in life insurance and 
charged the general agent with a large part of 
the responsibility for this turnover by failing 
to properly train well-selected men to their 


tasks. 
Concerning the selection of agents, Mr. Lind- 


say said in part: 

I never close with an applicant on the first inter- 
view, and frequently not until the third. . 

Written recommendations are doubtful guides, as a 
rule. By securing references at the outset, oppor- 
tunity is gained to communicate with them in person 
o1 by telephone before the applicant’s second call. 

My first endeavor is directed toward discovery of the 
man’s mental attitude toward the business. Why does 
he wish to enter it? Is he determined to make it a 
life’s vocation? On what does he base his expectation 
of success? 

I next demand a frank statement as to whether he 
would suffer monetary embarrassment in the event of 
not earning anything during the first three months. 
The employment of this test is calculated to save 
trouble for both parties. : ; 

After these preliminaries a candid and conservative 
statement of the advantages and difficulties of the 
business is made. A reasonable estimate is given of 
what may be accomplished under a renewal contract 
in five years. ’ ; 

I next take up the company and its system of in- 
struction, endeavoring to create in the prospect a de- 
sire to represent it. ; 

Discussion of commissions and other details are re- 
served for another interview. The man who displays 
urgent interest in them may usually be set down as a 
would-be exploiter of the business for temporary con- 
venience. ; : 

Finally, giving the applicant a little literature to 
read, I ask him to reflect seriously upon the matter 
and to come back, provided he shall have made up 
his mind to adopt life insurance as his permanent work, 
If he fails to return I congratulate myself upon being 
rid of an undesirable. 


Mr. Lindsay proposed a plan whereby the 
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general agent might properly instruct the 
salesmen, apportion territory and eliminate 
dead wood, which only serves to retard prog- 
ress. Among other things, he said: 


There is no more deceptive term than “average life 
insurance agent.” Arriving at this average trom a 
basis of production, we include in our calculation a 
large proportion of men who are not life insurance 
agents in any practical sense of the word. Separate 
the pronounced failures and the pronounced successes. 
You have remaining a group which subdivides into 
hopeless and promising material. It is upon the latter 
class that a general agent or a company may direct 
attention with the greatest hope of profit. 

One of our oldest, best-organized and most popular 
companies states that the average production of its 
tull-time agents is $33,200 a year. It is clear that, in 
the absence of analytical explanation, this statement 
would admit of several fallacious inferences. 

Disregarding 108 men, who paid for less than $10,- 
000 each, and most of whom have doubtless abandoned 
the business, the Pacific Mutual had 261 full-time 
agents serving throughout the year 1916, with the 
following results: 


Group Production Number Aggregate 
1 $25,000 and less........... 87 $1,464,415 
Z $25,000 to $50,000......... 52 1,810,890 
% $50,000 to $100,000........ 54 3,833,501 
4 $100,000 and over......... 68 10,940,982 


-261 $18,049,788 


Here we have practically $18,000,000 of business 
paid for by 261 agents, with an average production of 
$69,000. This amount is probably exceptionally high, 
but undoubtedly represents the average of full-time 
salesmen more nearly than would figures including the 
business of utter failures. 

Groups 3 and 4, representing fewer than half the 
total number, accounted for more than eighty per cent 
of the total business, with an average production of 
$121,100. The average in Group 3 is upwards of 
$70,000 and more than the general average, which is 
heavily handicapped by the comparatively small pro- 
duction of the other two groups. Group 1 consists of 
the hopeless material; Group 3 of the promising, and 
Group 2 is a mixture of these elements. 

Where can a company’s efforts be best applied under 
such conditions? Obviously the most profitable di- 
rection for them is in the endeavor to make Group 4 
more productive and to carry into it as many as pos- 
sibie of Group 8. The time and money expended 
upon the less productive agents, or at the least the 
192 (including the 108 flat failures) who paid for less 
than $2,000,000 in the aggregate could be diverted to 
this purpose with advantage. The men in Group 2 
might be allowed twelve months to graduate into the 
next class. Whether or not such drastic disposition of 
incoumpetents is adopted, standards of minimum and 
average production should be established as guide-posts 
anu objects of endeavor. 

1 am convinced that there is no company but would 
gain by a reduction of its field force. Fewer men of 
higner type would produce more business of better 
quality and at less cost, even though a greater com- 
pensation were granted to them. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF SELF 


One of the most interesting numbers on the 
programme was the address by Walter Dill 
Scott, Carnegie Bureau of Salesmanship Re- 
search, on ‘How to Get the Most Out of Our- 
selves.’”’ He advised those present to standard- 
ize—to find the best methods and use them, to 
systematize their daily actions. He said that 
standardization came from the manufacturing 
plant and system from the accounting room. 
Any system that disregards the human is in- 
complete. He said that the ancient motive was 
fear, while the modern motive is hope; that 
once man was driven, while now he is enticed; 
that once he strove to escape, and now he strives 
to gain something. In olden times obedience 
was the first law. The child was taught to bow 
to a superior mind. It was fear then, while 
now the child is led. The motive for action 
from cradle to the grave has been changed in 
the last fifty years. The insurance man, unless 
he has the right motive, is not efficient. Agents 
should be given responsibility. The modern man 
wants to think his work is worth while, and 
takes interest in his work if it has social ap- 
proval. The insurance man should go out not 
because he must, but because he wants to do so, 

He said in part: 

Throughout American history the practice has pre- 
ceded the theory. We have not been interested in 


principles that underlie, but in the activities that take 
place. And yet, unless the practice is supplemented 
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by the theory, the progress is not as rapid, as efficient, 
as it should be. 

When we come to think of efficiency, the activity of 
making the most of one’s self in the business world 
to-day, you men have heard discussed just two prin- 
ciples. The first is standardization—standardize; find 
out the best way to do it, and then teach other people 
to do it that way. There is one best method to ap- 
proach. There is one best method to close. Find it 
and then teach it. 

The second principle underlying efficiency which is 
exploited wisely is that of system. Systematize your 
work. Get a system for your daily activities; get a 
system for the year; get a system for your office; get 
a system for all the branches or arms of your organi- 
zation, so all the parts will fit together smoothly and 
be working for a common purpose. Systematize. The 
illustrations we find are numerous and striking. 

Any system which disregards the human, no matter 
what other factors may be in it, is incomplete, and be- 
fore human efficiency can be completed in this land, 
before we can make the most of ourselves, we must 
bring into efhciency a factor which came not from 
the manufacturing plant and not from the bookkeeper, 
but from the man, the man in action, and what I want 
to do this morning is to bring to your attention this 
essential factor in efficiency which in a sales organiza- 
tion is the most fundamental of all standards. 

When we come to man, there were certain motives 
to action which are primitive, which have always been 
recognized, but which are insufficient for modern life. 
In the past, the fundamental motive to action or work 
was fear, and the modern motive is hope. 

Once, men had to be driven, and to-day they have 
to be enticed. Once, men acted to escape from some- 
thing, but you and I and all the modern people are 
striving to gain something. The change in motive 
power has come about suddenly, and some of us fail 
to recognize it. We respond to those motives to 
wkich we have been taught to respond and which cor- 
respond to the spirit of the age and the teachings of 
the social set with which we run. 

There are a lot of good men for slave drivers who 
are not good as managers of insurance companies. 
There has been a change. We have not adjusted our- 
selves to the change, and nobody has told us what to 
do, and we are more or less helpless. 

The thing which I am talking about now interests 
the life insurance man more than any other man in 
America. 

You can’t get efficiency by driving, and you can’t 
buy it with a pay envelope. You have got to get it 
some other way, and the way to do is to get them in- 
terested in the work, and you can do it by making 
them feel a responsibility for the work. 

Another theory is that the American youth takes 
an interest in his work and responds to it if that 
work has social approval. We bring out the maximum 
of energy in those lines which meet the highest social 
approval, whether it be making a home-run, beating 
bogey or selling a million dollars’ worth of insurance. 
Social approval. 

One more motive which I find the country is 
utilizing: The typical American game to-day is foot- 
ball. It is a team game. The games that are Ameri- 
can are team games. We like to feel shoulder to 
shoulder; we like to feel that everybody is with us; 
we like to feel and pull with others of the organiza- 
tion. If the men in your organization feel a co-opera- 
tion of the men who are above them, of the other men 
in the organization, if one insurance company feels 
not that the others are all against them, but that you 
are all working together, that it is a game of co-opera- 
tion and that because you have a good competitor your 
job is made easier; that the work of the insurance men 
is not to overcome the work of fellow insurance men, 
but to overcome inertia, and that everybody is with 
you, and the more the better, if you can feel in your 
organization and in the insurance business as a whole 
that spirit of co-operation, you will get efficiency that 
you cannot otherwise get. 


The discussion on ‘Advantages of Methodical 
Work’’ was led by Winslow Russell. The sub- 
ject was divided into— 

a. Fixing a mark; 

b. Regular records and reports. 

ec. Contests—what to have and how to use 
them. 

a. Fixing a Mark.—In opening, Mr. Russell said 
that he believes quotas should be put on a 
premium and not on a business basis, and on a 
monthly rather than a yearly basis. Continuous 
production should be recognized and the agents 
put in groups. He gave figures showing how 
this plan had increased agents’ production in 
four years. 

Cc. B. Rudd of Evansville said that in August 
he had allotted a quota a little larger than his 
men had ever before had, and as a result a 
usually poor month was the best his agency had 
ever had. 

E. A. Woods stated that he had asked his men 
to volunteer for quotas. Of those who volun- 
teered most of them made it; the others were 
none of them good preducers. 
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Glover S. Hastings, superintendent of agen- 
cies of New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, said only those who have a set pur- 
pose can do great thing; that the dreamer 
of a certain type is the one who obtains results 
—the one who dreams things and then sets out 
with a fixed purpose to accomplish them; that 
his company had quotas for many years and 
they always bring results. He also said that 
for the past few years June has been old policy- 
holders’ month when the agents worked on old 
policyholders, and it has always been the big- 
gest month. 

b. Regular Records and Reports.—Mr. Rus- 
sell stated that daily report of hours spent and 
number of interviews is essential, especially for 
men going from salary to commission. In his 
opinion until the average income of the insur- 
ance agent is raised the highest type of men 
will not, as a rule, go in the business. If 
agents were to receive a certain amount for 
each call they make they would make more 
calls, and so more money, but without that in- 
centive they will not make as many calls as 
they can and should. 

He showed the following figures for sixty- 
six men: 


Number 
Cash Value Per Day 
PUB aan Save 372,876 $0.92 4 9/10 
te ee in 422,987 .79 5 4/10 
Interviews ........ 223,235 1.55 3 
Business ..........24,608,000 
Premiums ......... 827,428 
BMVRINES 350.600s050 349,509 


is where there is no 
and interview where 


In above table call 
definite insurance talk, 
there is such talk. 

ce. Contests.—Under this head several of those 
present told of various contests to stimulate 
production, and E. A. Woods stated that eighty 
to eighty-five per cent of his business comes 
from the men who enter the contests. 

Friday Afternoon.—The Friday afternoon ses- 
sion started with a discussion of the subject 
“What Practical Hints Are Most Valuable to 
Agents,’”’ which was left over from the morn- 
ing session. 

Mr. Woods said that he had in the past lost 
much money on poor agents and had come to 
the conclusion that what they need is financial 
advice and not financial assistance. Help the 
agent make money for himself, he said. 

S. C. Rosenberg told of one of his agents who 
was a good producer the first year, and whose 
production had fallen off each succeeding year, 
and asked what to do with such a man. He said 
he had spent no money on him, but had spent 
much time helping him. Mr. Russell stated 
that if he figured the value of his time he would 
find he had spent considerable money and sug- 
gested letting him go. F. M. Wheaton stated 
that he had a similar case and got the agent to 
agree to spend three days a week with him. He 
made him come to the hotel and have break- 
fast with him and not leave him all day. Asa 
result of this he was eble to help the agent to 
such an extent that ke again became a good 
producer. 

Following this there was considerable discus- 
sion as to the advisabitity for furnishing agents 
with prospects and much difference in opinion. 
Upon questioning those present if they ever 
lacked for prospects all voted ‘‘No.”’ 

President Russell stated that with every ap- 
plication in his agency there was information as 
to how the agent secured the prospect, and that 
eighty per cent of the business came from a 
cold canvass. It is the agent with initiative, he 
said, who gets the business. 

Orville Thorp said he does not attempt to fur- 
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nish prospects, but does try to furnish genuine 
love for the insurance business. 

The subject of part-time men also provoked 
general discussion. Upon questioning those 
present it was found that about one-third had 
at one time been part-time men. 


THE PART-TIME AGENT 


Glover S. Hastings spoke in favor of the part- 
time man, and told of some extremely success- 
ful agents who had started that way. The whole 
point, he said, is whether the man is in earnest 
and expects to become a full-time man. Every- 
one, of course, was against the rake-off man. 

A. C. Larson said that he paid his expenses the 
last two years in college and supported his 
family by writing life insurance, and that boys 
working their way through college make good 
agents, 

The following resolution offered by ex-Presi- 
dent Woods, and recommended by the executive 
committee, were adopted: 

Resolved, By the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in convention assembled: 

That we heartily commend the purpose of our Gov- 
ernment to indemnify our soldiers, sailors and nurses 
against disability or death caused by this war, and 
especially to provide for their dependents on an ade- 
quate and modern basis. 

We consider the pending bill, as a whole, to be the 
most liberal and wise measure ever proposed by any 
government, and confidently hope that in its final 
form it will fully accomplish, with as littie error as 
possible, its intention to provide in advance a definite 
and clearly understood indemnity, in lieu of the tardy, 
unsystematic and much-abused pension provisions of 
the past. 

For the first time in history has a government taken 
up in advance this insurance against future risks by 
the largest life insurance transaction ever proposed. 

We hope that as finally passed it will be still further 
liberalized, so as to provide entirely at Government 
expense for the families of soldiers, sailors and nurses, 
upon an equitable basis, adjusted to the dependency 
of each officer and man. . : 

We hail this step toward the day of universal life 
insurance, voluntarily assumed by the millions of 
Americans, whose total already is more than all the 
rest of the world combined, and now to be augmented 
by this national provision for those who are engaged 
in its service, at great personal hazard and cost, to 
wage battle for the liberty and democracy of the 
world. 


The Edwards Membership Trophy was awarded 
to the Colorado Association on a basis of one- 
half for numerical increase and one-half for per- 
centage increase in membership. 

The District Membership Cups awarded on the 
basis of increase of membership over last year 
were awarded as follows: 

District 1, Central Massachusetts Association; 
District 2, Philadelphia Association; District 3, 
Madison (Wis.) Association; District 4, Grand 
Rapids Association; District 5, Little Rock As- 
sociation; District 6, Jacksonville (Fla.) Associ- 
ation; District 7, Colorado Association. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


The new officers, as reported by the nominat- 
ing committee are: President, Lawrence 
Priddy, New York Life, New York city; vice- 
presidents, M. J. Dillon, Pacific Mutual, St. 
Paul; Orville Thorpe, Union Central, Dallas; 
J. T. Wilson, president Canadian Association of 
Life Underwriters, Halifax; secretary, George 
L. Dyer, Columbian National, St. Iouis; treas- 
urer, J. W. Bishop, Volunteer State Life, Chat- 
tanooga. Members of executive committee 
elected for three years are: A. H. Gallagher, 
Toledo; William M. Furey, Pittsburg; S. M. 
Burbank, Louisville; Charles B. Palmer, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Frank H. Stratton, Boston; Ele- 
onora Cowick, Boston (New England Women’s); 
F. B. Hawkins, Yongstown, Ohio; F. B. Schwent- 
ker, Albuquerque. 

Associations not represented are to appoint 
their executive committee men and report same 
to the corresponding secretary. 

The new officers then went on the platform 
and President Priddy took the chair. 
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After short talks by the new officers, and the 
usual resolutions of thanks, the convention ad- 
journed. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


I feel like one 
Who treads alone 

Some banquet hall deserted; 
The guests have fled, 
The garlands dead, 

And all but he departed. 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters has 
come, has had its being and has taken its place 
in the “dream of things that were,’’ leaving in 
its wake recollections which will invest ret- 
rospection with delight in the days that are to 
come, 

To attack the credibility of accepted facts has 
been, for ages, the favorite sport of a certain 
class of iconoclasts, who have succeeded in 
demolishing many a pretty and inspiring legend 
which History had religiously embalmed, and 
which had not only yielded pleasure to the 
reader but had furnished many a writer with 
illumination “to point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

How far the mischief wrought by this spirit 
of destruction has reached, or how great has 
been its influence, it would be difficult if not 
impossible to determine. 

We know that Sir Robert Walpole, when asked 
what he would like to have read to him, said: 
“Not history, for I know that to be false;’’ and 
it is recorded that Rev. Charles Kingsley re- 
signed the Chair of Modern History at Oxford 
because he considered History to be “largely 
a lie.”’ 

Undoubtedly the conclusions reached by these 
eminent men were the fruits of the iconoclast’s 
labors, and to the same pernicious influence 
may be attributed that state of mind which in- 
duced Napoleon to define history as ‘‘a fable 
agreed upon,’ and Alexander Dumas to term 
it “left-handed truth.” 

We have no control over the past. If the 
makers of history in the past have been so 
careless as not to clothe their facts with in- 
vincible armor the fault is theirs and not ours. 

The doers of things to-day must do them in 
such a way and have their doing so carefully 
attested that when the historian of the future 
comes to inscribe them upon history’s pages 
their accuracy will be beyond cavil or question, 
and so indisputably correct that the iconoclast 
will find himself in Othello’s sad predicament— 
“his occupation gone.”’ 

Among the conspicuous incidents of the mem- 
orable epoch in which we live, and whose ab- 
solute correctness no man now or hereafter will 
be able to impeach, is the fact that on the 26th. 
the 27th and the 28th of September, 1917, the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters was 
held in the city of New Orleans, and was from 
all standpoints a glorious success. 

* * * * 

The address of President Russell was just 
such an address as was to be expected from a 
sterling, practical business man. 

In a modest manner he told of the work he 
had done to advance the interests of the asso- 
ciation and made a strong and urgent plea for 
renewed effort to increase the membership of 
the Association; and while he expressed dis- 
appointment that the goal of a 10,000 member- 
ship had not been reached during his adminis- 
tration he hoped that his successor in office 
would enjoy that gratification. 

a * * * 

Mayor Behrman, as is customary with him, 

made a happy and stirring speech in welcom- 
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ing the delegates on behalf of the city of New 
Orleans. 

The Mayor is an earnest and forcible speaker 
whose heart is always in what he says. He 
wastes no time in ornamental frills or rhetori- 
cal phrasings, but goes straight to the point and 
tells what he has to say in language which is 
clear and convincing and never fails to make 
a deep and most favorable impression upon his 
hearers. 

Under Mayor Behrman’s three consecutive ad- 
ministrations of four years each (he has just 
entered upon the fourth) the progress and de- 
velopment of the city has been marvelous, and 
to the Mayor’s intelligent and unflagging zeal 
the lion’s share of the credit for what has been 
accomplished must be given. 

In his speech the Mayor referred to the fact 
that the Metropolitan Life had offered to lend 
the city the funds requisite to the construction 
of an up-to-date garbage reduction plant. The 
amount will run considerably over $1,000,000. 


* * * * 


The address of Eugene J. McGivney on behalf 
of the local brethren was an eloquent effort 
which roused the enthusiasm of the convention 
to fever heat. 

His reference to our great President brought 
the convention to its feet, and it was some time 
before the cheering had sufficiently subsided to 
permit the orator to proceed. Another splendid 
outburst greeted his merging of the Blue with 
the Gray into one harmonious and patriotic 
unit. 

The life insurance men are to a man true 
Americans, and their love of country is of the 
kind which is sound from the surface to the 
core and from the core back to the surface. 

* * * * 

Two cities claimed the privilege of entertain- 
ing the association next year—Peoria and New 
York. 

The persuasive powers of the New York con- 
tingent were greater apparently than those pos- 
sessed by the Peorians, for New York won ina 


canter. 
oe * * ik 


The address of Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, was the feature of Thurs- 
day’s meeting. 

Mr. Lane had been scheduled to speak at 
9.30 A. M. (he was booked to arrive at 7.30 and 
leave for Chicago at 12.30), but his train was 
late and did not reach the city until 11.50 A. M. 

He was met at the depot by the Governor of 
the State, the Mayor of the city, and the local 
convention committee, and was hurried from the 
train to the convention hall. 

He spoke for half an hour and delivered a 
most telling address in which he appealed to 
the underwriters in the name of the President 
of the United States, ‘‘That great man—the 
master mind of the world to-day.”’ 

Mr. Lane received a splendid ovation and sev- 
eral times during his address he brought the 
cheering convention to its feet. 

* * * * 


The banquet on Thursday night was an event 
which will linger long in the memory of those 
who enjoyed the privilege of being present. 

President Russell presided. He did not make 
any extended speech, but confined his activi- 
ties as toastmaster to “turning the gas off 
and on,” as he felicitously put it. The Governor 
of the State found at the eleventh hour that he 
could accept the invitation to be present and 
Made an inspiring speech, in which he con- 
trasted the sordid, sinister and debasing aims 
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and purposes of Autocracy with the uplifting of 
Democracy. 

The other speakers were: Charles W. Scovel, 
Chas. Jerome Edwards, Henry J. Powell, L. 
Brackett Bishop and Edward A. Woods. 

The speeches were all excellent, and through 
them all there ran a strong strain of patri- 
otism which struck a responsive chord in the 
breasts of all the diners. 

Singing between the speeches added to the 
gaiety of the occasion, and one little rollicking 
French song, with a very catchy tune, made a 
hit, 

The introducer of this piece of Gallic musical 
pleasantry was Brother Tourgas from Boston. 

As the song is a familiar one with those of 
our citizens who are acquainted with the French 
language, Brother Tourgas had little difficulty 
in soon organizing a lusty and vociferous sup- 
port. 


SPECTATOR 


As exclusively forecasted by all those who 
expressed any opinion upon the subject, Law- 
rence Priddy of New York was elected president 
of the association for the forthcoming year. 
Mr. Priddy brings to the administration of his 
important office executive ability of a high order, 
ripe experience and a demeanor in which cour- 
tesy, amiability and firmness happily blend, the 
whole combination being animated by a spirit of 
enthusiasm which commands popularity and 
success. 

The goal is a membership of 10,000. 

If it be within the reach of possibility, Law- 
rence Priddy is the man who will reach it. 

He has the very best wishes of THE SPEC- 
TATOR; and these best wishes spring not only 
from friendship but from THE SPECTATOR’S con- 
fidence in his ability ‘“‘to deliver the goods.” 

of * * * 


O woman! whose form and whose soul 

Are the spell and the light of the path we 
pursue, 

—_—— sunn’d at the tropics or chill’d at the 
ole, 

If wan be there, there is happiness, too! 

Evidently the members of the association 
agree with Tom Moore, for they unanimously 
elected Miss Eleanor Cowick a member of the 
executive committee. 

In this convention woman played a conspicu- 
ous and important part, and to a woman—Miss 
Anna Ketensky (affectionately termed ‘‘Kitty”’ 
Ketensky)—was given the credit of presenting 
the best closing argument to a ‘“‘prospect.”’ 

* * Ok ad 

Comparisons are odious, and I have no in- 
clination to do or say anything which might 
deserve the application of that epithet. Nor do 
I wish to make any invidious distinctions, and 
yet I cannot let the opportunity go by without 
paying my tribute to one of the local fraternity 
who contributed so much to make this memora- 
ble occasion a success. 

I refer to my friend Dr. E. G. Simmons, vice- 
president of the Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company. 

Dr. Simmons is a gentleman who possesses a 
peculiarly magnetic personality, to which may 
be attributed in every large measure the popu- 
larity of the company with its producers. An 
indefatigable worker, Dr. Simmons brings to 
the prosecution of his iabors an intimate knowl- 
edge of the intricacies and complexities of the 
business and of the elements which make up 
human nature, and this knowledge has been ac- 
quired through close and daily contact with 
men who do things and tell about them after- 
wards. 

Men of his stamp are essential to the proper 
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conduct of the big business of this expanding 
country. The success of business depends not 
only upon the systematic processes of operation, 
but upon the exercise of that imaginative 
faculty which anticipates the appearance of the 
obvious and creates opportunity. 

To let well enough alone is an injunction 
which seems to have had little weight with a 
man of Dr. Simmons’ calibre, and the splendid 
development of his company is largely due to 
that spirit of ambitious incentive which seeks 
to make good better and then improve the bet- 


terment. * ¢ ¢ m 


Under the leadership of J. W. Smither, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Association, the com- 
mittee having in charge the arrangements for 
the entertainment of the city’s guests acquitted 
themselves of their duties in a way which 
earned the commendation of those who were 
served and maintained at par the reputation 
New Orleans enjoys of doing well what she un- 
dertakes to do. 

Dr. Johnson once said that we should keep our 
friendship in constant repair. Mindful of the 
injunction, the people of New Orleans have en- 
deavored to keep the spirit of hospitality in 
healthy and joyous condition. 

If there was any indication that this effort 
had proved futile the fault cannot be laid at 
the door of the local convention committee. At 
any rate, we of New Orleans realize that the 
splendid men and women whom it was our privi- 
lege to have with us for a few days walked 
straight into our affections and are so solidly 
intrenched there that the guns which might 
move them have not as yet been manufactured. 
They came, we saw and now the composite me- 
taphorical scalp of New Orleans is hanging in 
the metaphorical wigwam of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

O’HAGERTY. 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 29. 1917. 


American Life Convention Committees 

Harry L. Seay, president of the American 
Life Convention, has announced the appoint- 
ment of standing committees for the year. The 
following are named as chairmen: 

Blanks—Arthur F. Hall, chairman, 
National Life, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Membership—T. W. Vardell, chairman, South- 
western Life, Dallas, Texas. 

Next Annual Meeting—G. W. Steinman, chair- 
man, Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, O. 

Credentials—F. J. Uehling, chairman, 
monwealth Life, Omaha, Neb. 

Uniform Laws—W. Calvin Wells, chairman, 
Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. 

Departmental Supervision—Isaac Miller Ham- 
ilton, chairman, Federal Life, Chicago, Il. 

Finance—Sidney A. Foster, chairman, Royal 
Union Mutual Life, Des Moines, Ia. 

Medical Examinations—O. J. Arnold, chair- 
man, Illinois Life, Chicago, IIl. 

Agents and Agencies—H. S. Wilson, chairman, 
Merchants Life, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Grievances—J. R. Kruse, chairman, California 
State Life, Sacramento, Cal. 

Miscellaneous Subjects—Frank P. Manly, 
chairman, Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Resolutions—H. W. Johnson, chairman, Cen- 
tral Life, Ottawa, III. 

Special Committee on Taxation—George W. 
Brearley, chairman, “Forest City Life, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Special Committee to Complete List of At- 
torneys—C. A. Atkinson, chairman, Federal Life, 
Chicago, III. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


AMICABLE LIFE OF WACO 


President Roberts Issues Statement 
Regarding Published Rumors: 








PRESENT STATUS OF COMPANY 





Operating in Three States—Withdrawal from 
Several States Last May 


Artemas R. Roberts, president of the Amica- 
ble Life of Waco, states that the _ infor- 
mation printed by two Western insurance 
journals that the license of the Amicable 
Life has been refused by the Insurance De- 
partments of Washington and Colorado is ab- 
solutely incorrect. Mr. Roberts reiterates that 
the company had its license renewed in the early 
part of the year in both States, and the com- 
pany has received no information, up to the 
present time, that its license has been revoked, 
nor has the company been requested by either 
State to withdraw. 

The facts in the case are that in the early 
part of the year the Amicable Life was doing 
business in fifteen States. During the month 
of May, after war had been declared by the 
United States against Germany, President Rob- 
erts decided, to strengthen the fences of his 
company, to concentrate its business in a more 
limited territory and to pursue a policy of 
conservatism in the interest of the policy- 
holders during the continuance of the war. 

As a matter of fact, while the company en- 
tered fifteen States several years ago, this was 
done for the purpose of obtaining permission in 
advance to transact business therein, the pur- 
pose being to develop new territory and ap- 
point agencies, as it was considered desirable 
and expedient in the future. 

The company had some limited amount of in- 
surance in several of the States, but the large 
aggregate of its business has been obtained in 
three States. Therefore, last May, it was de- 
cided to withdraw from all but these three 
States, and the company is at present confiin- 
ing its operations to Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas. 

The company, in the month of May, mailed 
a letter to the Insurance Departments of twelve 
States, advising of its intention to withdraw, 
stating its preference to do this at once and 
asking the Insurance Commissioner to advise of 
any formalities to be complied with in order to 
withdraw immediately. 

In most of the States the company was ad- 
vised that its request was complied with, no 
formalities were necessary and the company as- 
sumed that withdrawai had been accomplished 
therein. Some States desired certain formali- 
ties complied with before withdrawal, and this 
the Amicable at once proceded to do. 

The tenor of letters received from Washing- 
ton and Colorado, according to President 
Roberts, offered no objection to withdrawal. 

The Colorado Insurance Department affirms 
what President Roberts says regarding this af- 
fair and informs THE SPECTATOR of the truth 
in the following terms: 

The report circulated that the Amicable Life 
Insurance Company of Waco, Tex., had been 
prohibited from writing business in Colorado 
on account of its failure to supply this Depart- 
ment with a copy of its official examination is 
erroneous. 

The company was licensed in this State on 
September 14, 1912. It appears never to have 
solicited any business, since it has never issued 
a policy in Colorado. Under date of July 9 we 


requested the Insurance Commissioner of Texas 
to furnish us with a copy of the report of recent 
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examination and was advised that the report 
Was not available at that time. A few days fol- 
lowing we received notification from the com- 
pany that it was withdrawing from our State 
for the reason that it had not done any business 
in Colorado, and owing to the war conditions did 


‘not wish to extend its field operations into this 


State, and our records were marked accordingly. 
It may only be a coincidence that the com- 
pany withdrew from Colorado immediately fol- 
lowing our request for a report of its last ex- 
amination. 

The Texas Insurance Department, in its re- 
cent examination of the company, gave the 
Amicable Life a high commendation for its ef- 
ficient management. Its risks are well selected, 
as indicated by its favorable mortality experi- 
ence, and its investments are of high grade, ac- 
cording to the report. 

Commenting upon the company, the exam- 
iners of the Texas Insurance Department, said, 
in part: 

Premium Income.—Renewal premium income 
has shown an annual increase. The small value 
of coupons and surrender values represented in 
premium income, and, we might add, the propor- 
tionate small volume of policy loans carried, 
gives the business in ferce a stable appearance, 
a class that should continue to renew. 

Investment Income.—The income from this 
source as a whole has been promptly collected, 
as at no time has it been necessary to carry 
past due interest for any length of time, which 
fact is verified from this and previous state- 
ments in the nominal sum of past due inter- 
est shown under non-ledger assets, and which 
favorably supports the class of mortgage loans 
carried by the company. The same favorable 
comment is applicable to the interest accruing 
from policy loans which, as a whole, are kept in 
current condition with the prompt collection of 
interest. 

Miscellaneous Income.—The other items of in- 
come shown in the financial statement and not 
especially referred to have been verified, found 
in order, and not subject to comment. 

Disbursements.—All vouchers for death losses 
are supported with provfs complete in their en- 
tirety. No unwarranted resistance or even re- 
luctance is in evidence as to the settlement of 
death claims after properly proven. 

Premium Notes Charged Off.—Like the record 
of the company with reference to agents’ 
balances, all premium notes and policy loans 
charged off during the past and previous years 
have been nominal in amount. In this connec- 
tion, surrender values and coupons charged off 
or paid in cash, as shown under disbursements, 
also represent nominal sums. 

Mortgage Loans.—Have been to us found emi- 
nently satisfactory, and as a whole considered 
a most exceptionally well-selected list of securi- 
ties, above the average in character and with 
margin. 

Policy Loans.—Interest accruing from time to 
time is at the present time and has been in the 
past, as evidenced by the nominal amount ac- 
crued interest in non-ledger assets, kept usually 
well collected, thereby keeping the notes in cur- 
rent form. 

General.—We are pleased to state without 
qualification that the books and records kept 
were found in extraordinarily good condition. 

We call attention to the particular items con- 
stituting the principal assets of the company as 
compared with total liabilities, which reflects a 
condition of stability, relatively speaking, with- 
out parallel. 


War Revenue Bill Passed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 2, 1917.—The 
Senate to-day followed the example set yester- 
day by the House and passed the war revenue 
bill, after some slight attempt to defeat the 
measure. The bill now goes to the President 
for signature, 

Senate finance committee has reported the 
Soldiers and Sailors Insurance Bill, and efforts 
will be made to pass it before adjournment. 
The Senate is understood to be against the 
measure as it now stands and may be success- 
ful in having it laid over until the December 
session. 

It is unlikely that anything further will be 
done with the Civil Rights Bill before adjourn- 
ment. If the insurance bill goes over until 
December there is some talk of combining the 
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two measures. Adjournment is now looked for 
about the twelfth. 


Life Notes 
Stuart C. Veltman, president and organizer of the 
Hanover Life and Casualty of Chicago, died recently. 

— The next meeting of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York will be held on October 238. 

—The Western National Life of Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, has just been granted a license to do business in 
the State, this being a new company for Texas. 

—The Merchants Life will move its head offices to 
Des Moines about January 1. At present the home 
ofhce is at Burlington, with executive offices at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

—The guns of insurance will soon be felt all along 
the German lines. As a starter in the second Liberty 
Loan the New York Life subscribed $10,000,000 on 
the first day of the new campaign, 

—The Fort Dearborn Life and the Fort Dearborn 
Casualty, which have been in process of organization 
at Chicago, have been merged with the First Life and 
Trust of Chicago, which is also organizing. 

—Over fifty members of the home office and field 
force of the Equitable of Iowa, including one officer 
of the company—Treasurer F. W. Hubbell—have en- 
listed in the United States Army and Navy and are 
now in active service. 

——In the tabulation of Actual vs. Expected Mor- 
tality, which appeared in THE Spectator and has since 
been printed in leaflet form, the average of The North- 
western Mutual of Milwaukee from the years 1902 to 
1916, inclusive, is given as 55.93. This figure should 
be corrected to 59.88, which is the proper average over 
the fifteen-year period, and subscribers to the leaflet 
should make this correction. 

—The stockholders of the Royal Life of Chicago met 
last week at Chicago and were addressed by Alfred 
Clover, former president of the company, who ‘is now 
actively identified with the organization of the Public 
Life. Mr, Clover expects to have the Public Life 
ready to begin business by January, 1918. It is under- 
stood that many of the stockholders of the Royal Life 
will buy into the Public Life. 


CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Great Eastern’s Anniversary 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Great 
Eastern Casualty of New York was observed 
this week by a two-day meeting of agents from 
all parts of the country. On Wednesday a busi- 
ness meeting was held at which agency matters 
were discussed by representatives of the home 
office and members of the field force. To-day’s 
meeting is chiefly devoted to a social gathering 
and pleasure trips around New York. 

The two oldest agents of the company were 
invited to attend and one of the most inter- 
esting features of the convention was the 
reminiscent talk given by Joseph Garson, gen- 
eral agent at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Garson was 
the second agent ever appointed by the com- 
pany. Unfortunately Selig Greenbaum, the 
oldest agent in point of service, was unable to 
come from Chicago to participate in the festivi- 
ties. 

Miss F. Victoria Searle, assistant to the presi- 
dent, delivered a memorial address on the late 
Louis H. Fibel, who was for many years secre- 
tary of the company and later president. L. J. 
Reckendorfer, president of the Great Eastern, 
welcomed the delegates. 

















Has Largest Service Flag 
A service flag, with twenty-five stars in the 
white space in the center, announcing that 
twenty-five employees were in the country’s ser- 
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vice either in the Army or the Navy, was hung 
out in front of the office of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company at 47 Cedar 
Street, last Friday. It was the first flag of the 
kind to appear in the business district, and is a 
new adaptation of the service flag with a single 
star, indicating that a member of a family is 
in the Army or the Navy. It is the largest ser- 
vice flag in the city, fifteen by five feet. 


Chicago Bonding’s Contest 

A special effort for new accident business 
is now being made by the Chicago Bonding and 
Insurance Company of Chicago. To stimulate 
business, and at the same time give agents and 
brokers a chance to increase their earnings, a 
special ‘‘marksmanship’’ contest has been 
started. For every rirg on the target there is 
a credit. The bullseye counts five points, and 
every bullseye gives one dollar to the ‘‘marks- 
man.” The points are to be credited as fol- 
lows: For each accident policy having a twenty- 
five dollar premium or more, five points will be 
awarded ($1.00); accident policy, premium $20 to 
$25, four points ($.80); accident policy, $15 to 
$20 premium, three points ($.60); accident policy, 
$10 to $15 premium, 2 points ($.40); accident 
policy, premium under $10, 1 point ($.20). For 
disability contracts a similar schedule has been 
arranged with the same credits for bullseyes and 
rings. The disability premium counts are as 
follows: $30 and over, 5 points; $24 to $20, 4 
points; $18 to $24, 3 points; $12 to $18, 2 points; 
under $12, 1 point. 


Massachusetts Compensation Rates 
In his annual report, Insurance Commis- 
sioner Frank H. Hardison of Massachusetts de- 
voted considerable space to the workmen’s com- 
pensation rate situation in that State. He said, 
in part: 


For the past two years workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in Massachusetts has not been a 
profitable field for the stock insurance com- 
panies. According to the returns filed with the 
Insurance Department, the stock companies ex- 
perienced a loss of over $600,000 on Massachu- 
setts compensation business for the year 1915, 
and in spite of an increase in rates for a major- 
ity of the classification of industries in May, 
1916, the stock companies lost about the same 
amount for the year 1916. These recent losses 
have wiped out the profits made in the early 
years of the Compensation Act. Since 1913 two 
stock companies have gone into the hands of 
receivers, one is in process of voluntary liqui- 
dation, three have entirely ceased writing com- 
pensation insurance, and others have practi- 
cally discontinued writing this line. Losses in 
workmen’s compensation insurance have con- 
tributed to these results. The insurance com- 
panies are distributing agents for the em- 
ployers of the State, and as the cost of com- 
pensation increases they are compelled to ask 
their policyholders for more funds if expenses 
cannot be curtailed. 


Virginia Hearing on State Insurance 

State insurance proved to be such a live topic 
of discussion at the public hearing in Richmond, 
Va., September 27, before the special commis- 
sion engaged in drafting the workmen’s compen- 
sation bill for submission to the Virginia Legis- 
lature next winter that there was but little time 
or opportunity for the discussion of other phases 
of the proposed act. The State fund idea was 
first championed by Tate Irvine, attorney of Big 
Stone Gap, and said to be counsel for two or 
three coal companies in the southwest section of 
the Stae. Robertson Jones, secretary of the 
Workmens Compensation Publicity Bureau, pic- 
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tured the hardships that would be entailed on 
the employer and employee as well as upon the 
public if the State fund were adopted, citing in- 
stances in the States which it is now being tried. 


Millers Mutual Casualty 


The Millers Mutual Casualty of Chicago has 
absorbed the Minnesota Employers Mutual Lia- 
bility of Minneapolis and the Nebraska Manu- 
facturers Casualty Association of Omaha. Their 
State offices will be continued as branch offices, 
with George W. Mulry in charge at Minneapolis 
and Andrew Hartt at Omaha. The Millers Mu- 
tual Casualty, being unable to secure sufficient 
additional space in the Insurance Exchange 
Building, has leased the twentieth floor of the 
Consumers Building, where it has three times 
its present space. A novel feature will be a 
first-aid hospital, which will render day and 
night service. 


Indianapolis Good Practice Club 


An association of accident agency managers 
of industrial accident and health companies in 
Indianapolis has been formed aleng the lines of 
the Cleveland Casualty Conference. Consider- 
able interest has been taken in the new or- 
ganization, which will be chiefly concerned with 
the enforcing, as far as possible, the observance 
of good practices. The officers are: F. W. Ben- 
jamin, president; William Mackey, vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph M. Taylor, secretary; Charles 
Campbell, treasurer. Executive committee— 
J. H. Hummell, W. A. Sieber, Walter Zapp, 
John Lovell, W. J. Carlin and H. P. Curran. 


Fidelity and Deposit’s Change 

The Fidelity and Deposit of Baltimore has 
abandoned its branch office plan at Chicago 
since the resignation of Ben F. Webb, resident 
manager for the casualty lines. Fred J. Sauter 
has been made general agent in Chicago for 
easualty lines. J. R. Lowell, formerly with the 
Maryland Casualty, has been placed in charge of 
the claim division at Chicago, which will be 
entirely separate from the general agency. 

Conkling, Price & Webb have been appointed 
general agents for fidelity and surety lines for 
the Fidelity and Deposit at Chicago. 


Cars Stolen in Chicago 
During the first nine months of 1916 the num- 
ber of automobiles stolen in Chicago were 2414, 
while for the same period of 1917 the stolen cars 
numbered over 2500. While the proportion of 
stealings is increasing the ratio of recoveries 
is lower. During the first nine months of 1916 
all but 674 cars were recovered, while this year 

there are over 800 cars still missing. 


Bankers Approve Plan 
After considerable debate the American 
Bankers Association, at its annual meeting in 
Atlantic City, endorsed the plan to form a mu- 
tual surety company, to provide bank burglary, 
fidelity and deposit insurance. 


Casualty Notes 

—The Compensation Rating Board of New York has 
ruled that in measuring pay-rolls bonuses should not be 
included unless suca payments are part of the em- 
ployees’ wage and a condition of the contract of em- 
ployment. 

—Part III of the fifty-eighth annual report of the 
issew York Insurance Department has been issued by 
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Superintendent of Insurance Phillips. This volume 
covers the financial statements of general casualty, 
credit, fidelity and surety, workmen’s compensation 
and real estate title and mortgage guarantee com- 
panies operating in New York State for the year 
ended December 31, 1916. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Rate Investigation by New York State.— 
The drastic demand upon the fire insurance 
companies by the New York Department is 
stirring up the officials more than appears on 
the surface. They have held an important 
conference on the subject, and appointed a 
committee to call upon the Superintendent to 
protest against the demand and its sweeping 
character, both as to the short time allowed 
for compliance and the large territory it covers. 
It is now understood the Department qualifies 
the latter requirement, and will accept the 
various compilations of results by States, 
which are for sale in several forms. There is 
some friction over the call to cover both New 
York State and city. As the origin of this 
call had its beginning in the city, and is based 
upon the ideas of real estate owners and 
agents, the companies fail to see what relevancy 
it has to the experience of the interior cities 
and towns. To cover the State, account must 
be taken of the premiums and losses upon farm 
property, and that mass of figures would have 
no particular bearing on the rates in New 
York. 


Fire Commissioner Adamson Named for 
Another Office.—Fire Commissioner Adam- 
son has won the Republican fusion nomination 
of president of the Board of Aldermen by a 
round majority. If he is elected let the Com- 
missioner prove his value to the community 
in’ reducing the fire loss and his careful and 
economical administration of the Department, 
and he will become so popular that his ma- 
jority will increase every time he appears as a 
candidate. 


Firemen Not Exempt from Draft.—The 
effort to procure exemption of firemen from 
the selective draft appears to have failed. The 
Government officials were confronted with a 
question of discrimination. The request for 
exemption was applied to large cities of over 
2,000,000 inhabitants. If allowed for such 
cities it would kick up a tremendous row in 
the smaller cities. If New York and Brooklyn 
firemen were exempted, why not the firemen 
of Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse and other 
up-State cities? The logic of the answer is un- 
answerable, and whatever we may wish from 
the organized and disciplined men of the de- 
partment of New York, it cannot be denied 
their plight is no worse in respect to army ser- 
vice than that of other cities. The firemen here 
have given up the request for exemption, and 
will do “their bit” in the war without 
grumbling. 

Used Ink Eraser to Raise Policy.—The 
recent discovery of a raised marine policy, de- 
livered by a broker to a corporation in this 
city, was the sensation of an hour among the 
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companies. Upon inquiry we were told that 
such a fraud was quite possible, and in some 
respects quite safe from discovery, from the 
manner in which patent ink-erasing acids are 
used by young men. It has never been publicly 
detected, but we are informed alterations in 
premiums and bills for collection have been 
exposed in several instances, and no especial 
surprise was manifested by the heads of ma- 
rine companies when the exposé was printed. 

Trying to Eliminate Fire Waste.—The 
city authorities, led by Fire Commissioner 
Adamson, are doing their utmost to prevent 
and to extinguish fires in this city. Their zeal 
should be warmly commended. Now, why not 
turn the authority of the city police depart- 
ment toward a reduction of the loss of life 
and property by accident? There is plenty of 
law to invoke for the protection of the people 
from street accidents; and yet it is a growing 
and increasing calamity, as proved by the 
police reports of accidents for 1917 to August 
I, numbering 2395, against 2127 for the same 
period of 1916. 

Local Agents’ Meeting.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Local Agents Association next 
week, to be held in St. Louis, promises to be 
an interesting event. The agents are compet- 
ing with the companies to furnish the public 
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with finished essays upon various topics con- 
nected with the business, and are to be con- 
gratulated upon their success. There are 
some topics, such as uniform commissions, 
which the agents realize are rather delicate 
subjects, and they mostly avoid them. 

New Liberty Bond Campaign.—The rush 
for new Liberty bonds has already struck the 
insurance fraternity, and they are flooded with 
appeals from bankers and others to make 
liberal offers for the bonds. Probably every 
company had from fifteen to twenty circulars 
from bond houses and bankers on Monday 
soliciting orders. We have faith to believe 
that the companies will not be found among 
the “slackers” when the first round-up is 
called. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Public Safety Commission Holds Annual 
Meeting.--The Public Safety Commission of 
Chicago held its annual meeting at the Strat- 
ford hotel last week. C. W. Hejda, engineer 
of the Chicago Fire Prevention Bureau, spoke 
on “Fire Prevention Day,” and Deputy Chief 
of Police Westbrook on “How the Public Can 
Co-operate for Safety.” 

Northwestern Candidates.—J. D. Carpen- 
ter, who has been urged as a candidate for 
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president of the Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest, declines to run, as does John 
Fitzgerald. It is believed that the contest for 
president will be between George R. Crosley 
and Frank G. Snyder. 

Blue Goose Meets.—The annual meeting 
of the Illinois Pond of the Blue Goose was 
held last week at the Great Northern hotel, 
and the following officers were elected: Most 
loyal gander, Royal A. Buckman; supervisor 
of the flock, A. R. Monrie; custodian, A. M. 
Raymond; guardian, T. M. Hogan; keeper of 
the golden goose egg, F’. C. Haselton; wielder 
of the goose quill, C. W. Van Beynum. The 
following delegates to the Grand Nest were 
appointed: R. A. Buckman and A. R. Mon- 
roe; alternates, A. M. Raymond and C. W. 
Van Beynum. Milo Marik presided. A good 
fellowship dinner is to be held on October 2. 

Co-operative Plan of Insurance Libraries. 
—The insurance libraries of Chicago, New 
York and Boston are co-operating in a cam- 
paign to secure the use of books for soldiers 
at cantonments. All contributions of books 
and money should be made to the local 
libraries. 

Benjamin Zweig Receives Appointment.— 
Benjamin Zweig, with the local office of the 
Royal Fire in Chicago, has been appointed 
major of the First Illinois Volunteer Traiaing 
Corps. 

Insurance Institute of America.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Insurance Institute of 
America will take place in Chicago on October 
9, 10 and 11. An elaborate programme for 
financing and extending the institute’s ac- 
tivities has been prepared. A full attendance 
of delegates is expected. The meetings will 
be held in the auditorium of the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters. Donald M. Wood will talk 
on “The Value of the Institute Study Course 
to Insurance Men,” and P. D. MacGregor, 
Western manager of the Queen, will talk on 
“The Value of the Institute from the Stand- 
point of the Companies.” Delegates will be 
entertained at luncheons and dinners, and will 
be taken for an automobile ride to the Naval 
Fire Insurance Club of Chicago will also en- 
tertain the delegates on the evening of the oth. 
James H. Moore, of the firm of Moore, Case, 
Lyman & Hubbard, will be the speaker at the 
club meeting on the evening of the oth, and 
his subject will be “Reminiscences of the Chi- 
cago Fire.” 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Massachusetts Tax Law.—Chapter 104, 
Section 2, of the Massachusetts General Acts 
of i917, change the method of making tax 
returns by the insurance companies and agents. 
Under the new plan, agents do not need to 
make such returns, this necessity being im- 
posed upon the companies only, who must 
make returns hereafter in January, as of De- 
cember 31. At the moment the Tax Commis- 
sioner is asking the companies to make such 
returns for the three months (September 30- 
December 31, 1916). 

Boston Stamping Office.—A revised plan 
for the operation of the Boston stamping office 
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has been placed before the executive com- 
mittee of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change for its consideration, and will doubt- 
less be referred to the Exchange in the near 
future. The new plan proposes that the stamp- 
ing office shall be governed by a joint com- 
mittee of three members each from the New 
England Exchange and the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters. It is also proposed that 
the rules governing the stamping office shall be 
promulgated jointly by the Exchange and the 
Board. The territory of the stamping office 
will continue to include the Boston and metro- 
politan districts. 


Franklin Fire Agency Appointment.—The 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia has appointed Patterson, Wylde & Win- 
deler agents for Boston and the metropolitan 
district. 


Meeting of the North America’s Field Men 

The Insurance Company of North America of 
Philadelphia has called together its State and 
special agents and departmental manager for a 
three-day meeting, to be held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, in Philadelphia, on October 3, 4 and 5, 
1917. 

An elaborate series of talks has been ar- 
ranged, which will cover practically every de- 
partment of fire insurance activity. 

Every effort has been made to make it com- 
plete in all respects. 

A suitable programme of entertainment for 
the company’s guests has been arranged during 
their stay, and indications are now that it will 
be one of the most interesting insurance meet- 
ings of its kind ever attempted. 

In connection with the meeting it is inter- 
esting to know that this is the 125th anniversary 
of the company. It wrote its first marine policy 
in 1792 and its first fire policy in 1794, and was 
the first company in America to appoint an 
agent outside of its home territory, establish- 
ing, at the same time, the agency system of 
writing fire insurance in America. 

President Rush welcomed the guests to the 
convention and addresses were made by other 
officers at a meeting in the Bellevue-Stratford. 
Following this was a visit to the home office. 
A luncheon was held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
yesterday. To-day’s meeting was largely given 
over to business, followed by a dinner in the 
evening at the Union League Club. The final 
session will be held to-morrow. 


The Second Liberty Loan 
Secretary of the Treasury W. G. McAdoo has 
formally opened the campaign for subscriptions 
to the Second Liberty Loan in a_ statement 
which shows, in brief, the purposes for which 
the vast sum of three billion to four billion 
dollars, to be produced by these bonds, is in- 
tended. 
He succinctly states the purposes for which 
the money is to be provided as follows: 


Equipping with arms, clothing and food our 

-— soldiers who have been called to the 
eld; 

Maintaining our navy and our valiant tars 
upon the high seas; 

Providing the necessary means to pay the 
wages of our soldiers and sailors, and if the 
bill now pending in the Congress passes the 
monthly allowances for the support of their de- 
pendent families and to supply them with life 
insurance; 

Constructing a great fleet of merchant vessels 
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to maintain the line of communication with our 
brave troops in France, and to keep our com- 
merce afloat upon the high seas in defiance of 
the German Kaiser and his submarines; 

Creating a great fleet of aeroplanes, which will 
give complete supremacy in the air to the 
United States and the brave nations fight- 
ing with us against the German military 
menace, and for other necessary war purposes. 

The bonds of the new loan bear four per cent 
interest, with certain tax exemptions, and are 
convertible under specified conditions into other 
issues of United States bonds that may be au- 
thorized by Congress. It is anticipated that 
the loan will be largely over-subscribed, as was 
the previous one, but in order to bring about 
this happy result it is essential that every in- 
dividual should subscribe for such an amount 
as he or she will be able to pay for. Every one 
can help in this way to preserve our democratic 
institutions and to sooner bring about a just 
and lasting peace throughout the world. 

In closing his announcement, Mr. McAdoo 
says: 


To secure these ends I appeal to every man 
and woman who resides upon the soil of free 
America and enjoys the blessings of her price- 
less institutions to join the League of Patriots 
by purchasing a Liberty Bond. 


Statement Blank Changes 

The committee on blanks of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
through H. D. Appleton, chairman, gives notice 
that the disbursement section of the blank to 
be used by fire and marine insurance companies 
when reporting the business of 1917, will be 
materially changed. The explanatory notes, 
which are being sent out with the revised dis- 
bursement sheet, for the information of the 
companies, read as follows: 


EXPLANATORY NOTES—DISBURSEMENTS 
PAGE 3 

5. Loss Adjustment Expenses—Includes time 
and expenses of field men, adjusters, appraisers, 
attorneys and loss adjustment bureaus. 

6. Agents’ Compensation—Includes commis- 
sions (flat or contingent), brokerages, salaries, 
expenses of salaried agencies, and all commis- 
sions on reinsurance transactions, both paid and 
incurred. 

Agents’ Allowances—Includes charges for 
postage, rent, printing, map corrections, ex- 
change, telegrams, telephone and expressage 
(when authorized in account), also premiums on 
agents’ surety bonds. 

8 (a). Salaries of Field Men—Excludes por- 
tion, if any, charged to loss adjustment ex- 
penses. 

8 (b). Expenses of Field Men—Includes travel- 
ing expenses, office rent, stationery and supplies 
purchased locally, also clerical assistance. 

Excludes portion, if any, charged to loss ad- 
justment expenses. 

9. Salaries and Fees—Includes pensions, extra 
clerical services and overtime, meals, premiums 
paid for compensation insurance and surety 
bonds. 

Excludes salaries of agents and field men, 
also of general agents when compensated upon 
a commission basis. 

10. Rents—Includes rents of departmental of- 
fices, also lighting, heating, elevator charges, 
porters’ and janitors’ services, water, towels 
and soap. Also repairs and upkeep of rented or 
leased premises, rents of safety deposit boxes 
and premiums paid for liability insurance. 

12. Maps—Includes_ corrections. Excludes 
charges in agents’ account. 

*13. Inspections and surveys, including under- 
writers’ board, etc. 

Includes expenses of Reinsurance Bureau, 
Clearing House, Railroad Syndicate, Railway 
Underwriters, Cotton Insurance Association, 
Western Sprinklered Risk Association, Factory 
Insurance Association, Western Factory Asso- 
ciation and similar company organizations. 

Excludes commissions paid for business and 
loss adjustment bureaus. 

Excludes commissions paid for business and 
loss adjustment bureaus. 
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18. Advertising and Subscriptions — Includes 
commercial reports, fire records, statistical re- 
ports and publications. 

Printing and Stationery—Includes charges of 
associations and organizations for furnishing 
printed forms and blanks. 

* Notes on items 6, 13 and 15. 

Companies having departmental offices, how- 
ever titled, if and when compensated on a com- 
mission basis, should apportion such compen- 
sation cost as follows: 

To Item 6—‘‘Agents’ Compensation’ — An 
amount equaling the average rate of commis- 
sions paid local agents in the territory covered. 

To Item 18—‘“‘Inspections and Surveys, includ- 
ing Underwriters Boards and Tariff Associa- 
tions’’—The charges made by such bodies. 

To Item 15—‘‘Taxes’’—The total taxes paid. 

The balance of the said total costs should be 
apportioned among items Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
16 and 18. 


Fire Prevention Day 

The anniversary date of the Chicago fire, 
October 9, has been designated as Fire Preven- 
tion Day by a large number of States and 
municipalities. Appropriate clean-up efforts 
will be made on that day. Among the States 
which have taken this action are West Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Iowa, Wisconsin, Ohio. 

While many other States have not designated 
any special day for a fire prevention campaign, 
strong efforts are being made to clean up fire 
hazards and aid in the reduction of fire waste. 


Inculcating Fire Prevention Ideas 

Irvine O. Chester, agent for the Westchester 
Fire of New York, at Westerly, R. I., devised 
an excellent plan for stimulating interest in 
fire prevention. He started a prize essay con- 
test among the schoel children of Westerly, 
enlisting the co-operation of school officials, 
with the result of receiving essays on ‘Our 
Ideal—No Fires in Westerly,’’ from many par- 
ticipants in the contest. The names, portraits 
and papers of the three prize winners were 
published in the daily newspapers, and the aim 
and subject were thus brought prominently to 
the attention of the whole city. 


Philadelphia Quotations 
Blocks of fire insurance companies were 
quoted at Philadelphia on September 28 by 
Bioren & Co. as follows: 


Par Last Sales Date 
FS eee errr $10 20% 9/20/17 
American Fire ....... 100 91% 2/ 4/14 
County Five occ 100 125 3/ 5/13 
RGU ccc ccucecas 10 24 3/10/15 
Fire Asso., Phila..... 50 307 9/12/17 
Franklin Fire ....... 25 60 4/ 5/16 
oS i er 100 236 12/ 8/15 
Ins. Co. of North Am. 10 25% 9/20/17 
Ins. Co. of Penna.... 100 7/18/17 
Lumbermens ......... 25 102% 5/ 2/17 
MRGCRARIES 5 cele sc s: 25 60 12/15/15 
Peoples National Fire. 25 13 9/19/17 
MOOI 6 6 coc cescesa 50 56 4/11/17 
United Firemens ..... 10 11% 3/21/17 


Niagara’s Texas Business 

The Niagara Fire of New York has termi- 
nated, as of January 1, 1918, its arrangement 
with Trezevant & Cochran of Dallas, who have 
been State agents in Texas for many years. On 
and after January 1, Texas business of the Nia- 
gara will be reported directly to the home office, 
where it will be handled with the Southern de- 
partment, in charge of Secretary Charles A. 
Lung. 

James S. Hereford, who has been identified 
with the North British and Mercantile, will have 
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charge of the Texas business for the Niagara 
after January 1, and will have headquarters at 
Dallas. 


Fred S. James & Co. Make Appointments 


Fred S. James & Co. of New York have se- 
lected Alvin P. Lloyd, now special agent of the 
Law Union and Rock of London, to succeed 
J. B. Guthrie, who has resigned to become as- 
sistant secretary of the New Jersey Fire; this 
arangement being effective October 15. Mr. 
Lloyd will handle the field interests of Fred. 
S. James & Co., United States managers of the 
General Fire of Paris, the Urbaine Fire of Paris, 
and the Eagle and British Dominions of London. 

The territory involved is Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia and West 
Virginia, and the firm is particularly fortunate 
in its selection, in that Mr. Lloyd has traveled 
approximately the same territory for the Law 
Union and Rock, with conspicuously successful 
results 

Mr. Lloyd has successively passed through 
the various grades in the business, from file boy 
to special agent, having started in 1901 with the 
Firemens of Baltimore. In 1905 he went with 
J. Ramsay Barry & Co. as examiner and chief 
clerk, and in 1907 was promoted to the special 
agency in the middle department for that office. 
Mr. Lloyd resigned from the work in question 
to become the underwriters in the general 
agency of E. E. Hall & Co., New York. This po- 
sition he resigned in 1910 to become special 
agent of the Law Union and Rock, for which 
company he has traveled up to the present time. 
He is very popular in the field and his many 
friends will be glad to hear of his new work. 

Fred S. James & Co. are also engaging the 
following: Frank Langlois of the Home, to be 
examiner in the Middle West, and J. J. Dough- 
erty and John Waldman of the North River to 
be assistant examiners in the middle department 
and New England territory, respectively. 


Eagle, Star and British Dominions 
The British Dominions General of London re- 
cently absorbed the Eagle and changed its name 


to the Eagle and British Dominions. It has 
now completed a provisional agreement for 
consolidation with the Star Assurance Society, 
under which the title will become Eagle, Star 
and British Dominions Insurance Company, 
Ltd. Upon amalgamation, the condition of this 
company will be, approximately, as follows: 
Capital subscribed, £2,500,000; paid up, £635,- 


000; assets, £12,235,000; premium income, £2,- 
800,000. 

The United States branch is managed by Fred. 
S. James & Co., New York. 


Germania’s Western Office 

Charles H. Coates, who has been acting man- 
ager of the Western department of the Ger- 
mania Fire since the death of Col. E. G. Halle, 
has been appointed manager. Mr. Coates has 
been in the service of the Germania for many 
years and was assistant manager under Col. 
Halle. He has lately been added to a number 
of important committees. Herbert A. Clark has 
been named as assistant manager, succeeding 
Mr. Coates. 


The Biltmore Hotel Losses 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

The writer notes your comment on Page 122 
of your September 27 number regarding Bilt- 
more loss. Having had the privilege of adjust- 
ing every claim for this hotel since it was built, 
perhaps you would be interested in the com- 
parison: 

Contents 


September, 1917 
December, 1915 
January, 1915 


$317.50 


Premiums have been paid since January 1, 
1915, on contents insurance amounting to not 
less than $2000 a year, total $6000. 

The record on building is even better. There 
has been but one loss, of December 11, of $25, 
premiums approximately $6000 per annum for 
three years. This is due to the presence in the 
hotel of every kind of approved fire-fighting 
appliance and constant watchman service. 

No doubt other modern fireproof hotels in this 
city would show the same record. I am writing 


this letter, as your article would seem to indi- 

cate the companies are not getting their 

money’s worth for fire insurance on the mil- 

lionaire hotels. WM. G. GOODWIN. 
New York, September 27, 1917. 


Confer on Warehouse Act 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 2, 1917.—A con- 
ference was held Tuesday and Wednesday be- 
tween officials of the Department of Agriculture 
and insurance men, and others interested upon 
the preliminary draft of rules and regulations 
under which the warehouse act is to be en- 
forced. The act provides for a system of ware- 
houses for the storage of a number of commodi- 
ties, licensed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and under supervision of the Government. 

Among those attending the conference were 
R. H. Towner of the Towner Rating Bureau, 
New York; Samuel H. Shriver, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Baltimore; 
Joseph S. Raine, secretary the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association, Atlanta; J. S. Speed, 
representing the Arkansas Actuarial Bureau, 
Little Rock, and Milton Dergen, Southern man- 
ager the Royal at Atlanta. 

The suggestions offered at this conference will 
be considered in formulating the draft of the 
regulations, hearings on which will be held in 
a number of cities before they are made ef- 
fective. 


Fire Notes 


—wNew rates have been announced on certain classes 
in Missouri. 

—James T. MacKowin, a New York adjuster, died 
a few days ago. 

—Murdoch Lind, an examiner for the Niagara, has 
been appointed a special agent in Ohio. 

—Guy M. Wise has been elected Most Loyal Gan- 
der of the Ancient and Honorable Order of the Blue 
Goose. 

—Oliver E. Johnson, executive special agent for the 
Insurance Company of North America of Philadel- 
phia, at Chicago, died this week. 
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